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The only day bed that opens 
into 2 SEPARATE BEDS 
MODERNISTIC The ENGLANDER Twin -Da-Bed provides pérfect sleeping 


facilities for two. This handsome piece of furniture can be 
converted at night into... two individual beds, with two 


LINES springs and two mattresses: Numerous models, in wood or 
metal ends. Open Coil, Box or Link Spring. QSold every- 
where at Furniture and Dept. Stores. O| Write for Booklet, 


INVADE ENGLANDER SpRING BeEp Co. - 100-102 W. 32nd St., New York 


88-90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. - 3961 Lowe Ave., Chicago, III. 
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And make a notable conquest | 
among hostesses in the shape 
of an entirely delightful tea 
set of pewter in beautiful 
finish and ebony—the com- 
plete set fits together with the 
compactness of a single piece. 







A pleasure cruise exceeding every expet- 
tation—Luxurious comfort, perfect service, 
enjoyable entertainment, on board the 
“Rotterdam.” Scenic splendor, strange and 
thrilling sights in interesting old World 
lands. 

By the famous “ROTTERDAM” 8th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 7, 1929 
Under the HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE'S own management 4 


“THE ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons register 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standards of service and 
management on board. 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the playground of Morocco 
and North Africa), Cadiz, Seville (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples 
(first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem (the Holy 
Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dal- 
matian Coast), Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. 
Easter in Italy (April ist). Carefully planned Shore Excursions included 
in Cruise Fare. Stop-over in Europe, including privilege of returning oD 
the magnificent new Holland-America Line flagship Statendam, or any 
other steamer of the Line. Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder WJ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 

21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., 








An Unusual Gift 
Four Pieces 


$35 

































Four Luxury Cruises 
1929 


WEST INDIES 


by the eplendsd oil burning 
turbine sister Ships 
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No longer ashamed 
to take off her hat 


ER face was lovely . . . her clothes 
always reflected the best of taste. 
Yet she was ashamed to take off her hat! 
Her hair was lifeless, stringy, dull— 
dandruff showed. Then she learned of 
OGILVIE SISTERS and applied their 
hair preparations systematically. Now her 
scalp is healthy, and she is assured that 
her hair will look beautiful at all times. 
If you are ashamed to take off your 
hat, send in the questionnaire below to- 
day. It will bring you personal advice 
from OGILVIE SISTERS on how to 
make your scalp healthy and your hair 
lovely, lustrous, fluffy. 


OilbiaSutn 





Hair, Scalp and —_— 


Henna Specialists 


604 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. Paris Biarritz, B. P. 


OcILvi£ SISTERS Dept. J. 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ee ee 


STREET 


| Flease send me your booklet, ‘Beautiful ] 
{| Hair by Common Sense Methods,”’ and ad- 
vice about the following: | 

| 1—Hair too oily or too dry?......... ex 

| 2—Hair falling badly?................ oe 
3—Hair thin around the temples or ears?. . 

| 4—Troubled with dandruff?........-... — 
$—Irritation or eruption of the scalp?..... 

| 6—How often do you shampoo your hair? . | 
7—Hair fine or coarse?.............. : 

| 8—How often do vou brush it?... ] 
9—T+= vou a svitable brush?... ‘ 

| 10—Previous treatment used?. eo | 

| 

| 
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| For a Merrier Christmas 


OST people enjoy the idea of giving Christmas pres- 

_ ents. The very thought calls up the merry bustle of 

Pe “ : - e 
| ene i shopping, the fun of choosing the perfect gift for every 
Harpers friend, the pretty business of delivering gay packages through 
“a ZINE 7 the falling snow. 

But consider with the stern eye of the realist what usually 
happens. Most of us stagger home from the crowded shops 
the day before Christmas with aching feet and a bad case of 
brain fag, with the uncomfortable knowledge that Uncle 
John already has eleven cigarette cases and always selects his 
own neckties anyway. 

There is another way of doing it. At your own desk, 
right now, you can do most of your Christmas shopping 
happily and easily. You can choose for the people you like 
best the thing they’re really going to enjoy all year round. 

at For the new Harpers—recently referred to by Norman Hap- 
good as “one of the few American magazines that have any 
mental vigor’—is the favorite reading of modern-minded 
people who want to know what is happening in our present- 
day world, and want their information in authoritative and 
entertaining terms. 
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Special 
Hcliday Offer 


price 


The regular 
Harpers Magazine is $4.00 
a year. We are making a 
special holiday price of 
three dollars a year for 
each subscription if you 


order more than one. Do 
not send money unless 
you prefer. We shall be 
glad to bill you later. 


Only three dollars each (if you order more than one sub- 
scription) for the most flattering and utterly right present 
for the friends you value most. Send us their names and 
addresses now. We will forward in your name a graceful 


holiday card at the proper time. 


DECEMBER NUMBER 


The Crisis on Broadway 
Kenneth Macgowan 

The Cost of Prosperity 
James Truslow Adams 


THE 


What Can We Do About It? 
Elmer Davis 
A Dante of the Barns 
Ellen DuPoise 
Have Business Women Changed 
Business? 
Anne W, Armstrong 


The Novel in The South 
Ellen Glasgow 


The Meaning of the Kellogg 
Ireaty 


Henry Cabot Lodge 

A Day With Charlie Chaplin 
Konrad Bercovici 

Idle Hands 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


A Family Doctor Speaks His 
Mind 


Wingate M. Johnson, M.D. 
The Girl Who Tried Everything 


Germany After Ten Years 
Susan Ertz 


Edgar A. Mourer 
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HARPERS MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send Harpers Magazine for one year to the following names, at your special rate of three dollars each for more 


(Or, bill me later.) 
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Eunice Fuller Barnard 
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Helen Johnson Keyes 


The Journal’s Who and Why 


OME years December may mean a Christmas 
S number. But not in a presidential year. Not in 

the Citizen-Journal. Not in a year when women 
have voted as if not a mother’s daughter of them had 
ever stayed at home in her life. No, you are destined 
to get two political articles, and editorials, and letters 
(all full of disagreement about political subjects), as 
well as our simple (though sincere) Christmas greet- 
ings. 


HE writer who throws out the ball is Eunice Fuller 

Barnard, a special writer for the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, and an occasional contributor to 
other periodicals. She has interviewed any number of 
people and dug deep into quantities of official records 
for you. But at that we’ll not all agree with all she 
says. So let’s have some short, snappy letters to pub- 
lish next time. 


HE promise of three Ruths in Congress came true, 

and Frances Drewry McMullen introduces them, 
with the help of Jessie R. Hill, who sent us the story 
of one of the three, Ruth Bryan Owen. If Mrs. McMullen 
gives her family a picture for Christmas (as she 
should), she herself will be introduced with her next 
contribution. 


“Bis JOBS IN BIG STORES” is the promised 
article about interesting positions for women in 
department stores. Now that we have inquired more 
deeply into the number of articles its author, Helen 
Johnson Keyes, does every week, we find she is respon- 
sible for practically four of those large pages in the 
Christian Science Monitor. A lady who writes weekly 
about Women’s Activities, about Household Arts and 
Decorations, and about Fashions, was a good one to 
round up all this new development in the big stores. 
In her spare time Mrs. Keyes talks on the radio. 


ASTUDENT of India for some years, Gertrude Mar- 
vin Williams has traveled extensively in that 
much-discussed country. She has just published a book 
on her travels, and is lecturing. Her article in this issue 
will be followed in the next by a personal impression, 
by Mildred Adams, of Mme. Sarojini Naidu, India’s 
foremost woman, who is spending a few months in 
America. Incidentally, this interview contains one of 
the finest definitions of feminism, as this publication 
sees it, that we ever read. 


YW/ItTHouT further delay, we hasten to announce 
something that is going to happen next month. 
Its name is “An Unvrejudiced Mind,” and the author is 
no less a person than Dorothy Canfield. It is a parable 
—fiction at last, if you please, thanks to the kindness 
of one of our first Contributing Editors. 


I F anyone has been meeting more Republicans than 
she cares for in our pages, she may look forward 
to seeing the balance redressed by a story of Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham’s campaign for the Democratic 
nomination to the Senate from Texas. At our request, 
Mrs. Cunningham tells the story, answering our ques- 
tion whether she is glad or sorry she tried. “Too 
Gallant a Walk” is her intriguing title. 


IN this number we have not only the first of Mrs. 
Riis’ series of articles on Investments (and how the 
world does need sound advice on that subject right 
now), but a short review -of the Theatrical Season, as 
far as it’s gone. The reviewer is Alison Smith, who 
is dramatic editor on the New York World, and we 
hope her notes on current plays will be of service to 
the many Journal readers who visit New York as well 
as the metropolitan readers. Personaliy, we like to read 
about plays almost as well as to go to them. 


ME. CARLSON, who opens the debate on Coedu- 
cation, was educated coeducationally and has 
taught that way. Next month the case for the women’s 
colleges will be set forth by Rebecca Hooper Eastman, 
a graduate of Radcliffe, well known as a play producer, 
novelist and short-story writer. Mrs. Eastman is a 
member of the Alumnae Committee of Seven Colleges, 
which is campaigning for endowment of the women’s 
colleges. 


WERE sorry there hasn’t been room yet for 
Harriet Skidmore’s article about the ways in 
which we women may prepare for an independent old 
age. It was announced recently, and a reader has 
written in for the “information.” The whole trouble is 
there isn’t room for all we want to share with you. 
Though this isn’t the right place to say it, the one sure 
cure for that trouble is for each of you to go right out 
and get another subscriber. In which case you each 
get a copy of the Clubhouse Handbook as well. 
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THE WOMAN OF THE MontHu 





Mrs. Herbert Hoover, the next First Lady of the Land, brings to her new position, 
besides the special gifts as a hostess that have made her home one of the most attractive 
in Washington, a serenity that comes from a courageous dealing with life in strange 
places of the world. Intellectually gifted and endowed with unusual personal quali- 
ties, she has made her husband’s career her own since the day of her marriage. 
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Wide World 





Hooverizing during the war and in the campaign were quite different, as is shown by this picture 
of prominent Republican women at an al fresco Hoover luncheon 


Women in the Campaign 


Every One Knows Women Played a Big Part in the Recent Election. 
The Journal Asked a Trained Observer to Report the Women’s 
Campaign and to Interpret It as She Saw It 


UT on a Kansas prairie town 

a spare, middle-aged woman 

in a gingham dress is sweep- 

ing her porch today with a 

new thrill of importance. 
Over her still brightens the roseate 
afterglow of the election—the pulsating 
sense of being a recognized, functioning 
part of the national life. And what fun 
it all was—the radio parties, the chicken 
dinners, handing out leaflets at the 
county fair, taking the window cards to 
the neighbors. : 

West, South and East, she is one of 
thousands who with the autumn of 1928 
have found themselves suddenly at home 
in politics. Into blasé headquarters the 
field reports of their leaders come, full 
of the ardent, unquestioning devotion of 
a Freshman cheering his college football 
team. ‘“Hurrah,’’ wrote one Western 
chairman. “Our state in the Republican 
column again means that we doubtless 
always will be there.” 

“I found the women intensely inter- 
ested,’ wrote another, “and only waiting 





By EuNIcE FULLER BARNARD 


to learn what there was to do and how 
to do it. One woman in the mountain 
region walked from house to house and 
secured fifty-three pledges. Another 
womarm over eighty years old in a coun- 
try district secured the signatures of 
every voter except two in her school dis- 
trict, and the result of such work is 
proven by the election returns. We car- 
ried every southern county except 
three.” 

“T loved the work,” said another Mid- 
Westerner. 
the women want the attention and 
prominence, and were proud to become a 
part of a national committee. In my 
opinion, it (the Woman’s Committee ) 
did more for our candidate than any- 
thing in the United States.” 

And this from an enthusiastic but 
thrifty New England woman: “It was 
a thrilling group I got together, of all 
sorts of people. They all enjoyed it, 
and worked just as in the war. None 
of us had ever worked together before. 
It was a brand new group of over one 


7 


“And it went over, because 


hundred workers. We kept our expenses 
within four hundred dollars, getting 
nearly everything free.”’ 

Scrawled on page after page of per- 
sonal stationery, neatly typewritten on 
impressive letterheads, and even occa- 
sionally bound between leather covers, 
with appendices of newspaper publicity, 
the women’s reports of their state cam- 
paigns are vivid documents compact of 
enthusiasm and hard work. And in their 
every line they bear priceless historical 
witness to the motives and the temper 
of the women in the first national elec- 
tion in which quantitatively or qualita- 
tively they took an active part. 

This is the third time that 
the country over have been able to vote 
for President. But it is the first time 
that either individually or collectively 
they have been considered by practical 
politicians a major power—a_ possible 
bloc to be conciliated. To be sure, 
Mr. Simon Michelet, the Washington 
statistician, has estimated that in 1924 
their votes may have totaled ten million. 


women 
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The Women’s Democratic Union established this Smith-Robinson booth with its jolly 
little donkey at a recent exposition in New York City 


But it was a passive, unorganized vote, 
and there is no evidence that it had any 
decisive influence on the result. “This 
year the women’s vote is thought to have 
increased by the amazing amount of forty 
to fifty per cent beyond that of 1924 
and to have been.as much as forty-five 
per cent of the total vote. And there 
is no doubt in the minds of either women 
or politicians that it had a considerable 
effect on the outcome. 


ITHIN the parties women pro- 

vided some of the most tireless 
workers. And outside, in the 
various independent leagues supporting 
one candidate or the other, the:r organ- 
ization and their efforts were probably 
far greater than those of similar groups 
of men. They proved that given any- 
thing that seems to them a ‘“‘cause,” 
women will work politically exactly as 
they have always worked in this country 
for the missionary association, the hos- 
tal board and the “Ladies’ Aid Society.” 
What politicians would do well to 
note in this election is that the vast res- 
ervoir of conscientious volunteer work 
in this country is still a feminine reser- 
voir, and that it is eager to be diverted 
to political ends. Women still, more 
generally than men, have the leisure and 
—generations of anti-suffragists to the 
contrary notwithstanding— an immense 
aptitude for politics. Working as most 
of them do in the solitary ways of the 
individual home, they have also to a 
large extent an unsatisfied yearning for 
cooperative effort, wh‘ch politics sup- 
plies. And it supplies it in a far more 
realistic and exciting form than either 


the usual woman’s club or the charitable 
For it gives women the sense of 


board. 


being, equally with men, a functioning 
part of world affairs. 

Moreover, women still ask little in 
the way of indirect reward. Where the 
man party-worker is apt to have his eye 
ultimately on some well-paid appointive 
job, the woman usually is satisfied with 
a seat on the platform and some high- 
sounding, hard-worked party office. In- 
deed, some of the most unremitting work 
in this campaign was done by women 
outside the strict party organizations as 
a tribute to one or the other candidate 
and without thought of personal ag- 
grandizement beyond, possibly, th: mo- 
mentary prominence. 

Take as an outstand- 
ing example the Wom- 
en’s National Comnit- 
tee for Hoover under 
the chairmanship — of 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade. 
Astutely initiated by 
Mr. Hoover himself, it 
aimed to reach the inde- 
pendent women voters 
and those of all political 
faiths who were or could 
be attracted by the can- 
didate’s personality, rec- 
ord or program. Its suc- 
cess was magical. Or- 
ganized in forty-four 
states, it never from the 
first lacked for workers 
or for money. Volun- 
teers and contributions 
came unsolicited. Wom 
en came into headquar- 
ters to spend long hours 
folding circulars and 
pasting postage stamps. 
At a word from the 
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chief they went, trembling but undaunt 
ed, to make maiden speeches on un 
familiar street-corners. College girls 
spoke over the radio. A grandmother of 
ninety-four made the trip from Long Is- 
land to Ohio in order not to lose her 
vote and offered to pay the expenses of 
any one of her family who would do like- 
wise. Staid matrons put on Hoover 
aprons and toured the countryside in a 
truck as a Hoover chorus. 


HE Democrats also had independ- 

ent voters’ clubs, organized under 

the direction of Mrs. Caspar 

Whitney and functioning without ref- 
erence to party dictation. 

The response was specially enthusias- 
tic in the Northwestern states. Single- 
handed, a Wyoming woman organized 
twenty-nine such clubs and traveled over 
4,000 miles at her own expense. Mrs. 
Whitney’s committee offered a prize of 
a trip to New York, with introductions 
to all the party leaders, to the small- 
town woman who should do the most 
work for Governor Smith. The win- 
ner was an Arkansas woman, who, 
in spite of doing all the housework for 
a family containing five children, en- 
rolled in her club 301 of the 434 regis- 
tered voters in her town. 

“The women are good sports,” said a 
close masculine observer at one of the 
headquarters at the peak of the cam- 
paign, “and they are far more eager and 
more conscientious workers than the 
men. Politics is a thrill to them. It’s 
new. They telephone in from New Jer- 
sey, Long Island, upstate, from every- 
where about, to ask how ‘the battle is 
going.’ ”’ , 

The psychology of the women who 
worked on the winning side is a peculiar- 
ly interesting study. “If you nominate 


Wide World 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt congratulates Mrs. J. W. Rhea of 
Waldo, Arkansas, who won the prize offered to the small-town 
woman who did the most work for Smith 
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Herbert Hoover,” said a woman leader 
at the Kansas City convention, “the 
women of the country will elect him.” 
And many astute observers believe the 
result bore out the prophecy. ‘“What 
really motivated them? Well, in my 
opinion,” said a commentator, “with the 
older women it’s the prohibition ques- 
tion and the religious issue. With the 
younger one, it’s the ‘respectability’ of 
the Republican party’and the candidate, 
and the fact that he has a wider inter- 
national experience than Smith.” 

But whether or not the women elect- 
ed Hoover, there can be no doubt that 
as a whole throughout the 
country the Hoover women 
were far more thoroughly 
organized and more active 
than the Democrats. 

These workers, in my ex- 
perience, fell into three gen- 
eral classes. There were the 
regular Republican leaders, 
calm, practiced, courteous 
and adroit, playing the game 
very much as their men col- 
leagues do. Some of them, 
like Mrs. Charles Sabin and 
Congresswoman-elect Ruth 
Pratt, of New York, avowed 
wets, were supporting 
Hoover in spite of the prohi- 
bition issue. 

Second, there was a large 
group of women, many of 
them independents, on Mrs. 
Slade’s committee, who felt 
a warm allegiance to Mr. 
Hoover personally as a hu- 
manitarian and an executive 
and who pushed his election 
on those grounds. Most of 
these women, it is probably 
fair to say, were also strong 
prohibitionists, but they did 
not use the prohibition argu- 
ment in their propaganda 
and tried to suppress appeals 
to religious prejudice. 

The third, and from the 
field reports apparently a 
large group, at least in the 
Middle West and the South, 
were the rank and file of 
workers who were quite as much anti- 
Smith as pro-Hoover. It was they who 
provided a vast amount of the emotional 
urge of the campaign. They were wom- 
en of the Protestant churches and of the 
temperance societies, who felt that the 
traditional mores of America must be 
maintained. Like the popular hero of 
fiction, a successful presidential candi- 
date must have the attributes of the 
voters own class, raised to a certain 
degree of glamour. Thus in rural 
America, he must be a Protestant and a 
dry, and though preferably of log cabin 
origin, should have attained a sonorous 
broadclothed exterior. He must be a 
vicarious realization of the voter's per- 
sonal ideal. It is possible that women 








who as mothers are accustomed to think 
and plan largely in terms of human con- 
duct and conventions feel such considera- 
tions with particular keenness. 

“We are deeply indebted,” said a 
woman leader, “to the Protestant min- 
isters and the 18,000 W. C. T. U. 
women of Indianas We sent literature 
to 2,000 ministers and to every farm 
woman. We also distributed literature 
at a Billy Sunday meeting, where 


10,000 persons were glad to get it.” 
“Several of the ladies of the different 

church societies,” 

chairman, “gave chicken dinners. 


said a Kansas woman 


They 
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A sign that women made conspicuous in the campaign—dis played 
by Emily Marx, who was elected to the New York State 1ssembly 


were largely attended, and we had our 
county candidates make short speeches 
at the table and stress Republican poli- 
cies. I organized about two hundred 
church society women into Hoover 
clubs, gave them thimbles and literature 
to distribute. About a hundred wor.en 
drove their cars cn election day to get 
out the vote.” 

Now, whether women felt the dry 
and the religious issues more keenly 
than the men of their sections is not, of 
course, possible to determine. Two facts 
are, however, pertinent. The member- 
ship of the Protestant churches is over 
sixty per cent feminine, and in many of 
the rural communities of the West the 
women’s social life largely centers about 
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the church. Thus the mainsprings of 
their concerted action have for years 
lain in the ‘Ladies’ Aid’? and the W. 
C. T. U., and in an election such as 
this they simply turned their ready-made 
machinery to party uses. 

Along with these societies which have 
been features of American life for the 
past half century, the women made use 
also of the most modern devices. Every- 
where the radio, bringing the candidates 
into almost direct personal contact with 
their audience, gave the campaign the 
intensity of a burning local issue. 
Throughout the country women organ- 
ized “‘listening-in parties,” 
with radio hostesses pledged 
to invite their friends. 

And, of course, the radio, 
where it was used to listen 
also to the opposition, was 
one of the great liberalizing 
influences of the campaign. 
To women too much credit 
cannot be given for making 
the first and the most regular 
and long-continued_bi-parti- 
san use of radio in connec 
tion with the election. From 
January -on the League ot 
Women Voters in coopera- 
ton with the National 
Broadcasting Company §ar- 
ranged weekly radio debates 
with speakers from both 
major parties on a national 
hook-up. Letters poured in 
from every state in the Union 
and from Canada, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. 

‘Here am I, for instance,” 
wrote a woman in Divide, 
Montana, ‘‘twenty-six miles 
from a city, in the heart of 
these old snow-capped 
Rockies—on a ranch—and 
receiving all the inspiration. 
education and thought-pro- 
voking stimulus of your pro- 
gram.” 

In partisan use of the 
radio, the Democratic wom- 
en were not behind the Re- 
publicans. They, too, devel- 
oped excellent women radio 
speakers. ‘They, too, had radio hostesses 
and “‘listening-in parties.” And in gen- 
eral under the liberal leadership of 
ex-governor Nellie Tayloe Ross of 
Wyoming and of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt they made an exceedingly dig- 
nified campaign. 

Democratic women were strongly or- 
ganized among women in industry and 
business and professional women, both 
of which groups had special leagues with 
national chairmen. The college wom- 
en’s leagues for Smith, too, were active, 
as was a national committee of social 
workers. Oddly enough, the women 
Smith supporters were by no means 
outstandingly anti-prohibitionists. Gov- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A fine bit of training is that which enables the student to keep his mind on his work when an attractive pair of eyes is near. 


A laboratory at Cornell University 


The Case for Co-education 


W orking Together Gives College Girls and Men a Better Training for 
Life, Says This Writer. Next Month Rebecca Hooper 


Eastman States the Case for Women’s Colleges 


HEN my tather packed me 

off to a small co-educational 

college he was not contem- 

plating marriage as a desir- 

able by-product of my col- 
lege years. He must have winced under 
such queries as “Sending her away to get 
married ?” and “Won't he be an expen- 
sive son-in-law?” When I married al- 
most before the ink was dry on my 
diploma, he was quietly disappointed. 
But the same year, despite more jokes, 
he entered another daughter in another 
co-educational college. Co-education was 
part of the family tradition. 

Perhaps it is only this family tradi- 
tion which makes me believe in it, but I 
think not. Since that eventful summer 
when I acquired a diploma and a wed- 
ding certificate in such quick succession 
I have spent much of my time in and 
about co-educational schools. Out of 
seminar and classroom contacts has come 
a steadily growing faith in the principle 
of -co-education. 

I know all the arguments against it. 
| have heard speakers lament the effect 
of forcing serious-minded male students 


By Avis ID. Carson 


into propinquity with attractive young 
hussies in short skirts and rolled hose. 
No real intellectual pursuits are possible 
in such an atmosphere of flirting and 
becomning engaged, the Jeremiahs say. 
Worse still, they insist, the evils of herd- 
ing together young people of just the 
most inflammable age are—well, to say 
the least, serious. 

Somehow neither the laments nor the 
tearful warnings have impressed me 
greatly. I am willing to admit that per- 
haps some types of young people may 
suffer no harm from segregation during 
the college years, but it seems to me that 
the general run of collegians are better 
off studying and working together. 

We used to have a curious conception 
of education as a sort of novitiate, a 
sheltered period when the educatee was 
carefully shielded from the conditions 
of life while he imbibed the theory of 
living. Then one day, having acquired 
the theory considered necessary, the novi- 
tiate went out to live. 

Happily, the philosophy of education 
is changing. Psychologists are teaching 
us that it is a process beginning in the 


normal individual on the day he is 
ushered into life and properly ending on 
the day he is ushered out. All of living 
is, or should be, part of the educational 
process. It is only because so much must 
be learned in the first twenty or so years 
that the educative process has become 
specialized. 

During all that time the individual 
may be learning, but he is also living. 
As he approaches maturity he should be 
daily acquiring skill in the exceedingly 
complex art of living. To stuff him up 
with theory about living is not enough. 
It may be important that he learn to do 
stunts in the gym and to know how the 
social conditions of fifteenth century Eu- 
rope differ from those of his own day, 
but it is also important that he shall 
learn to understand the emotional dis- 
turbances of the succeeding days, and to 
adjust himself to the egos against which 
he is to jostle all through life. 

Approximately half of those egos be- 
long to the other sex and are theretore 
peculiarly difficult to understand and 
peculiarly important to understand _be- 
cause the most delicate, the most inti- 
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mate and the most critical of all social 
adjustments the human being ever 
undertakes must be undertaken with one 
of the opposite sex. 

Perhaps scholarship may sometimes 
suffer from co-education. I have heard 
unbiased instructors in state universities 
insist that girls who had spent their first 
year or two at a woman’s college come 
to their sophomore and junior work bet- 
ter prepared, that is, better informed and 
with better habits of study, than their 
co-ed mates. I have occasionally assent- 
ed to this view of the matter, although 
when I review the numbers of clever, 
intellectually ambitious girls I have 
known, I cannot be sure of my general- 
ization. 

But even if I were fully convinced 
that a girl for whose education I was 
responsible would come out of a wom- 
an’s college with a larger stock of in- 
formation and a keener interest in some 
form of intellectual activity than she 
would acquire at a co-educational school, 
I think I would want her to go to the 
latter. It seems to me to offer better 
training for life, because it more closely 
approximates the conditions of life. 

Ours is a day of the sexes working to- 
gether. In office, in clinics, in studios— 
everywhere, we are trying the new ex- 
periment of the sexes working imper- 
sonally together. ‘To one in a state of 
work the person across the desk is not 
so much attractive or unattractive as ef- 
ficient or inefficient. The surgeon’s at- 
tention must not be distracted from the 
wound he is dressing to the crisp little 
curl into which the nurse’s hair falls. 
The nurse dare not be thinking that the 
surgeon’s fingers look as if they could 
be uncommonly tender in spite of their 
strength. 

Perhaps that is an extreme case of the 
impersonality demanded of co-workers, 
but the principle runs through the whole 
fabric of our modern professional and 
industrial life. Women are ceasing to 
demand odds because of their sex. Com- 
petition today is not so much between 
the sexes as between individuals. For 
efficient work of any sort a kind of sex- 
lessness is necessary: one becomes pri- 
marily a capable human being, not a 
member of a sex. 


ELL, now, does it not seem al- 

together illogical to say that the 

best preparation for this kind of 
working world is afforded by training 
young men and women in segregated 
groups, allowing them to see each other 
only at occasional parties or in vacation 
time, that is, during play-time? To hide 
anything away is always the surest way 
to create mystery and illusion about it 
and to build up undue curiosity and sen- 
sitivity to it. 

When it is almost certain that the 
young person is going to have to spend 
his working life in close contact with 
members of the opposite sex, it is not 





fair to throw about that sex an artificial- 
ly thick veil of mystery. Interest will 
be large enough in any event—Nature 
has seen to that. To make the co-worker 
or the competing worker unnaturally 
strange and mysterious is to handicap the 
worker immensely. 


O when the opponents of co-educa- 
tion say that the proximity of the 
sexes interferes with _ serious 

scholarship, I say calmly, “Of course it 
does.” But so will it interfere with 
many another serious job. Until senes- 
cence overtakes them and delivers them 
from the problem, those students are not 
likely to pass a single day without hav- 
ing to concentrate for a period of hours 
upon a job in hand, despite the distract- 
ing presence of sex stimuli. 

One of the finest bits of training that 
college can give is the self-discipline 
which enables the student to keep his 
mind on the theme he is writing or the 
research problem he is engaged in, when 
an attractive pair of eyes. or a head of 
hair made for caressing is just across the 
library table. The theme may not be 
quite so finished and perfect as it would 
have been if only commonplace members 
of the student’s own sex had been in the 
vicinity, but the student will have made 
some progress in mastering one of the 
real problems of modern life. 

That students in co-educational 
schools do learn just this sort of self- 
mastery no one who has ever lived inti- 
mately in such a community can doubt. 
The casual observers of college life, those 
who see co-eds at week-end dances, on 
the promenades between classes, in the 





Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


Chimes 


By Frances Park 


Christmas again, and hearing 
Chimes in the night, 

Fragile, distinct in the darkness 
Like silver slivers of light 
Caught in a quiet chalice, 
Flung to the earth, 

Where a myriad human voices 
Bring a carol to birth. 
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campus “hangouts” and so on, cannot be 
blamed, perhaps, if they are cynical of 
the co-ed school. It may well look to 
them like a prolonged summer flirtation. 
But one who knows the other side of it, 
the library hours, the quiet intensity of 
laboratory periods, the working on joint 
committees, the boning for examinations, 
the classroom competition for profes- 
sorial attention, all the phases of every- 
day college routine, cannot doubt that 
work of the same concentrated, imper- 
sonal kind which is to be demanded in 
later life does go on. 

I think it may be true that co-eds do 
not get so wrought up over their schol- 
astic standing as do their sisters in wom- 
en’s colleges. I never heard of a co-ed 
committing suicide because failure in 
math or some such cruel subject seemed 
probable. Co-eds have too many other 
things on their minds to suffer more 
than normal depression over low grades. 
Perspective is comparatively easy to 
maintain when a certain popular junior 
seems to be just on the point of asking 
for a date. 

And that again is as it should be. 
Scholastic achievement is an excellent, 
most desirable thing, but we do not 
want students to be so concerned over it 
that life is not worth living without it. 
If the presence of the other sex helps to 
soften the sting of those black moments 
which come to most students at one 
time or another, then thanks be to co- 
education. Students, like parents and 
business men, need a variety of interests 
to help them build the perspective and 
detachment which can save them the 
despair that comes to the unhealthily con- 
centrated life. 

Life for a co-ed can hardly be un- 
healthily concentrated. So many and so 
diverse currents of interest swirl about 
her all the time that morbidity is scarce- 
ly possible to her. For her, then, as 
later, these currents fall into three great 
streams—work, love and play. The work 
is always about her, always crowding 
upon her, always driving her, just as it 
will be all her life. Love or its delicious 
forerunners are always there. The im- 
pulse to play or merely to loaf luxurious- 
ly is there too, as it will always be. 

Somehow the co-ed must adjust these 
conflicting claims: learn to work when 
tennis courts bask in the spring sunshine 
or a kiss given between dances last night 
is still thrilling on her lips; learn to play 
lightly and gayly when work is piled to 
the ceiling or the beloved has invited 
some one else to his house dance; and, 
finally, learn the art of attracting and 
holding love in spite of the demands of 
work and in spite of the timid and egois- 
tic impulse to make of it merely a game. 

How much better is the student’s 
chance to make that adjustment when 
she is plunged into a situation which con- 
tinually demands that she make it, than 
when she is carefully cut off from one 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Beautiful Taj Mahal, the tomb of an Indian Queen, which a group of Indian women (left) are visiting 


Lifting the Indian Veil 


Some New Sidelights on the Women of India by the Author of “Understanding 
India,” Showing a Brighter Side of the Picture Than 
Katherine Mayo’s Well-known Description 


E sat cross-legged on the 
floor in a big circle and 
drank Darjeeling tea and ate 
rich Indian sweets. It was 
soon after I landed in Bom- 

bay, and I had been invited to meet a 
group of Indian ladies at tea. There 
were a doctor, a nurse, a woman magis- 
trate, several school teachers, social 
workers and students, all women taking 
an active part in the life of their city. 

They wore saris, a long straight piece 
of cloth one yard wide by ten yards 
long. They gather one end full about 
their waists to form a skirt, and draw 
the other end around their shoulders 
like a shawl. Magically they induce 
these yards of drapery to stay put with- 
out buttons or pins, by rolling the folds 
under at strategic spots, much as a flap- 
per rolls her stockings. The ladies at 
the tea party wore saris of tussah silk 
and gauzy materials in quiet shades of 
blue and purple and crimson. 

While we drank our tea, we talked of 
women’s problems. It was much like 
meeting a similar group at home. I 
recognized the same types among them, 
similar motives, a similar point of view. 
I asked what they considered the most 
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important changes of the last decade at- 
fecting women in Bombay. They agreed 
that they were: securing the vote on the 
same terms as men (owners of property 
and all college graduates, seven years 





Prominent women of Calcutta: the widow, 
sister and daughter of the late C. R. Das, 
Mayor of Calcutta 


aiter receiving a degree); tendency) 
toward later marriage; increase in re- 
marriage of widows; progress in educa- 
tion of women; entrance into more va- 
ried occupations. 

They said that Hindu women of the 
middle class are peculiarly restricted in 
choice of occupation. There are no 
waitresses, and no restaurants as we 
know them. Eating is kept within 
family and caste groups by Hindu re- 
ligious codes. There are only half a 
dozen department stores in India. The 
characteristic Indian shop, a booth in the 
bazaar, has room only for the proprie- 
tor and one or two assistants. These 
are always men. Women may not 
work as stenographers because the fa- 
miliarity involved in sitting in a man’s 
office taking his dictation would be in- 
tolerable. The impossibility for a 
woman of even a business relationship 
with a man employer or with the public 
eliminates all our largest occupations. 
The joint family system practically 
eliminates domestic service for women. 
The sons bring their brides to live in 
their father’s home where there are 
usually several extra women, widowed 
family connections. These wives and 
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widows do all the intimate work of car- 
ing for the children, serving the men 
their meals, often the cooking. The 
servants employed are chiefly men. 

There remain as openings for women 
only the unskilled positions of coolies 
and factory hands. There is a limited 
opportunity for teaching, nursing and 
other professional work which requires 
training. 


HE West's passive interest in In- 

dian women has been stimulated 

recently by an American woman’s 
book, “Mother India.” Though Miss 
Mayo has kept within the facts in her 
direct statements, I do not agree with 
her conclusions, nor with the impres- 
sion she gives of Indian women and their 
life. Gandhi has called the book a 
drain-inspector’s report, and it is true 
that Miss Mayo is exclusively con- 
cerned with a vivid presentation of the 
faults of an old civilization. If “Mother 
India” should hasten the reform of these 
abuses, it would be worth while. It 
seems unfortunate that in drawing her 
picture, Miss Mayo has so ignored ex- 
tenuating circumstances and the brighter 
side of Indian life that the Indians re- 
sent the whole book as wilfully unfair. 

Purdah, child marriage, neglect of 
women in childbirth, non-remarriage of 
widows are the leading counts in the in- 
dictment. Miss Mayo fails to make 
clear that most of these evils occur prin- 
cipally in certain localities, or social or 
religious groups, and are not national 
customs, 

Purdah—the custom of veiling and se- 
cluding women—is a Mohammedan con- 
vention. The Hindus adopted it only 
after the Muslim invasion of a thousand 
years ago, and they assert that it was to 
protect their women from Mohamme- 
dan men. Purdah is general today in 
northern India where the Mohamme- 
dans have settled, but it has never pene- 
trated to the masses of southern India, 
a large percentage of the population. 


a 





This ten-year-old bride is a comparatively fortunate girl, married to a handsome, prosper- 
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A coal miner’s hut at Asanoul, showing a woman (left) rolling out chapattis, a form 


of unleavened bread 


Child marriage is prevalent among 
the Brahmins, who constitute five per 
cent of the Hindu population, but two 
hundred million of the three hundred 
and twenty millions of India have no 
tradition of child marriage. Latest cen- 
sus figures of the British Government 
show that over sixty per cent of females 
are unmarried until they are fifteen, and 
that there is an encouraging decrease of 
marriage in the early age categories. 

Failure to distinguish between the 
marriage ceremony and the consumma- 
tion of marriage has caused confusion in 
Western minds. I called at the home of 
a wealthy Hindu rice mill proprietor in 
a Bengal village during the wedding 
festivities of an eighteen-year-old son. 
After twelve days of feasting and music 
the ten-year-old bride would be returned 
to her father’s home to stay until she at- 
tained puberty. In cases of early mar- 
riage, this custom is very usually ob- 
served. The bride was brought out to 
greet me. Her golden anklets clinking 
made the only sound as she crossed the 
courtyard barefooted to stand shyly be- 





ous young husband 


fore me, her head bent forward. She 
wore an orchid-colored sari, sheer as or- 
gandy over a tight, short-sleeved bodice 
of purple velvet. Rings on all her 
fingers and thumbs were attached by 
gold chains to disks of gold which 
covered the backs of her hands. From 
these the chains ran up to a series of 
heavy gold bracelets which covered her 
thin arms like an armor. She wore 
many gold chains about her neck, waist, 
ankles and head. Her little girl’s scanty 
black hair was twisted into a pathetically 
tiny knob. Balanced in it were three 
heavy jewelled combs. All the jewels 
were set with an elaborate pattern of 
rubies and opals. She was a tiny child, 
scarcely coming above my elbow. 


TRIED to talk to her, but she was 
very shy. Fearing that I should 
only add to her confusion, I gave it 
up. She had no smiles for any of us, 
but obediently did as she was told with 
wistful gravity. This timid child mov- 
ing about softly in her splendor with 
none of the gaiety and joyousness which 
we feel belongs toe brides might seem at 
first glance pathetic. But she was only 
observing the conventions of her class. 
She was, comparatively, a fortunate girl, 
married to a handsome, prosperous young 
husband, and living in a day when the 
women of her country are gradually 
winning their way to greater freedom. 
As I met the women of India, peasant 
women in the villages, educated and cul- 
tured women in the cities, I was thank- 
ful many times that I had been born in 
the West. But I found encouragement 
and hope in the aggressive efforts that 
Eastern women are making to better 
their situation. No picture of them 
would be fair which ignores this leaven 
of courage and independence which has 
shown itself in organized efforts for at 
least fifty years, nor is it fair to ignore 
the loyal support of a minority of pro- 
gressive men all over the country. I 
think this omission is one of the most 
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serious faults of “Mother India.” 

Last summer Indian women concen- 
trated their energies on the abolition of 
purdah. Of their numerous disabilities, 
purdah is perhaps the most insidious. It 
has many variations. Thousands of 
higher caste women never leave their 
homes from the time they enter them as 
brides until the day of their death. They 
are scarcely aware that life goes on out- 
side the walls of the zenana—the wom- 
en’s quarters. The physical effects are 
perhaps most serious. Except in the 
homes of the wealthy with their walled- 
in gardens, purdah deprives its victims 
of physical exercise, even of light and 
air. Six girls between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty die of tuberculosis in the city 
of Calcutta for every boy. 


HE neglect of women in child- 

birth is partly due to purdah cus- 

toms which prevent a man doctor 
from attending a woman. Mothers are 
left to the ministrations of ignorant and 
unclean midwives, and India’s mortality 
for infants and mothers is among the 
highest in the world. 

The women of Bihar, a province of 
northern India, last summer organized a 
drive against purdah. On one day in 
July meetings were held in nine of the 
principal cities, and the largest halls 
were crowded with Brahmin and Muslim 
ladies who, after a lifetime of retire- 
ment, deliberately pushed back the cur- 
tains which had sheltered them to lend 
their prestige to this emancipation meet- 
ing. Lists of the prominent women 
present were given to the press and 
printed in full. A description of the 
meeting at Patna is characteristic of the 
leisurely atmosphere of most Eastern 
gatherings. 

“The proceedings commenced with an ap- 
propriate song by Miss Das and recitation of 
a poem on Purdah by Mr. Dost Muhammed 
Khan, specially composed for the occasion. 
The audience were then entertained by a 
skilful play of swords by a girl hardly over 
six yeirs of age. The venerable old Sree- 
mati Alak Raj Debi (mother of a leading 
official) was unanimously elected to the chair 
amidst loud cheers. At this stage, the meet- 
ing w1s made open to the people waiting out- 
side the hall, and it was in a moment filled 
to the limit of its holding, and many had to 
go away disappointed.” 

Last year’s agitation over raising the 
age of consent was the most aggressive 
nation-wide expression of interest ever 
shown by Indian women. In 1924 the 
age of consent for married girls was 
raised from twelve to thirteen years. 
Last winter a bill was introduced rais- 
ing it to fourteen. Women in every 
corner of India showed the keenest in- 
terest. Hundreds of mass meetings 
were held. Countless telegrams and pe- 
titions poured in on the legislators in 
Delhi. Incidentally, it is a bit ironical 
to realize that in fourteen of our states, 
including New York and Pennsylvania, 
the legal marriageable age is twelve, 
a year below India’s age of consent. 


This organized expression of women’s 
interest and efforts, even while many of 
them are still in purdah, has been made 
possible largely through the work of lo- 
cal organizations such as those which 
constitute the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference. This conference held its second 
annual session in Delhi last spring. 
Thirty constituent conferences sent 175 
delegates representing more than seven 
thousand women. ‘The Dowager Be- 
gum of Bhopal presided. Princesses, 
Nationalist leaders, women doctors and 
lawyers, pioneers in literature, art, edu- 
cation, social service, representatives of 
all shades of political and religious 
opinion laid aside their differences and 
came together to advance the cause of 
woman. 

They gave chief emphasis to the im- 
portance of primary education for wom- 
en. Less than two women in a hundred 
can read and write. The women’s illit- 
eracy is closely linked with that of the 
men. Only twelve per cent of the men 
can read and write. India’s illiteracy 
together with her incredible poverty— 
an average income of five cents a day— 
are the chief reasons for her social back- 
wardness. ‘These are matters which as 
life is organized today, only her Govern- 
ment can meet. It is scarcely fair to 
put all the blame for them on either the 
Indian civilization or the Indian tem- 
perament. 

The organization of the women of 
India is in a healthy and encouraging 
early stage of development. Imagining 
the march of this women’s movement, it 
would be a mistake to think of it as a 
smaller edition of our women’s clubs. 
It is quite different. I attended a 
women’s conference held in connection 
with the annual Congress of Indian Na- 
tionalists. Gandhi was speaking. Squat- 
ting on the ground, packed close to- 
gether, sat a thousand women, most of 
them nursing babies. They were the 
women of the people, wives of peasants 
and small clerks. ‘They wore quantities 
of bracelets and anklets and nose rings. 
Their saris were of coarse unbleached 
khadi—home spun—showing that they 
were faithful followers of Gandhi. 
Sprinkled through the crowd were saris 
of bright orange and scarlet, peacock 
blues and greens, like flowers scattered 
over a stretch of yellow sand. They sat 
unveiled, for they do not observe pur- 


dah with Gandhi. 


majority of the women did not 

understand him, though more of 
them understood English than any one 
of their vernaculars. ‘They sat still as 
statues, their babies pressed to their 
breasts, and they watched his face like 
deaf people as though they would read 
his meaning there. In that hot and 
crowded tent there was not a sound for 
the fifteen minutes of Gandhi’s talk. 
He was a slight, unprepossessing figure, 


(7 spoke in English and a 
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skeleton thin, weighing perhaps ninety 
pounds, clad only in a loin cloth. But 
his compassionate voice, his pleading eyes 
conveyed his message. He urged three 
things: 1. Educate yourselves; 2. Be 
faithful in spinning every day—for 
Gandhi opposes the use of machine- 
made goods. 3. Be kind to Untoucha- 
bles—the despised lower caste. 

As the tent flap fell behind him, the 
women shifted their babies and began to 
talk it over. No one was noisy, but all 
together they made a terrific hubbub. 
The chairman tried vainly to secure 
quiet. They ignored her. After per- 
haps ten minutes, the noise wore away. 
The speaker berated the women angrily. 
She said she would rather speak to an 
audience of five thousand men than to 
five hundred women; that they could not 
expect to have a woman’s movement or 
anything else until they acquired the self 
control to sit still and keep quiet. Reso- 
lutions were passed in cut-and-dried 
fashion and the meeting was over. 


T first I was depressed by the con- 
ference. It suggested none of 
the enthusiasm of a pioneer move- 

ment matching itself against insuperable 
odds. Then I realized that the electri- 
cal moments of any enterprise are mere 
high spots, the products of years of pa- 
tient preparation. It would be hyper- 
critical to judge either the audience or 
its leaders, or to expect this mass of 
women to spring phenix like into par- 
liamentary organization. Their mere 
presence at a public meeting showed an 
immeasurable advance. 

The recognition achieved by an in- 
creasing number of women every year is 
indisputable proof of their progress. The 
Women’s Indian Association is ten years 
old, has sixty-one branches and over 
three thousand members. It recently 
published the names of one hundred 
women who are serving in important 
posts in the public service. The list 
includes: five members of Legislative 
Councils, thirty-two municipal council- 
lors; thirty-one magistrates and justices 
of the peace; six lawyers. 

One of the foremost Indian maga- 
zines, the Modern Review, has 2 De- 
partment on Indian Womanhood. Every 
month it publishes several pages of pic- 
tures of women who have achieved rec- 
ognition in the public and intellectual 
life of their country. 

A woman, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu (now 
in this country), was elected president 
of the Nationalist Congress to succeed 
Gandhi two years ago, a remarkable 
tribute both to Mrs. Naidu and to the 
potential tolerance of the men in this 
land of the submission of both men and 
women to centuries-old traditions. In 
Mrs. Naidu I recognized at once the 
capable, aggressive type of woman who 
is inevitably a leader, wherever her 
country. She is a woman in her prime 

(Continued on page 42) 
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This “Poppy Room,” the design of Ruth Campbell, is part of the exhibition of Twentieth Century Taste at Altman's, in New York. It 
illustrates the new way in which a great department store can bring artist and public together 


Big Jobs in Big Stores 


As the Great Department Stores Develop New Ways of Attracting the 
Public, They Open New Opportunities fer Highly Trained 
Women. Here Is an Article That Tells How and Why 


STORY is told about a lit- 
tle girl whose mother, an 
enthusiastic shopper, con- 
ducted her constantly 
through the aisles and among 
the counters where merchandise was dis- 
played. One day an elderly acquain- 
tance of the family asked the child the 
inevitable question, “Where do you go 
to school?” “All over,” answered Rosa- 


mund, “but mostly to department 
stores.” 

There is something to be said for 
Rosamund’s conception. Department 


stores have many of the qualities of mu- 
seums, and although the casual shopper 
can spend considerable time in them 
without gaining much culture, the seri- 
ous observer has opportunity to learn a 
good deal about certain things. Not only 
are goods exhibited, but at times lectures 
on special merchandise are given by ex- 
perts. Further, there are in the depart- 
ment store curriculum lectures on topics 
as definitely removed from material pos- 
sessions as international politics, the ad- 
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vance of women and phases of music 
and literature which cannot be referred 
to phonograph records or the book de- 
partment. Even concerts and plays and 
dance recitals are given, of course with- 
out admission fee, in some store audi- 
toriums. So far has advanced the tech- 
nique of attracting and pleasing the pub- 
lic for the sake of its good will. 

The flexibility of the great department 
store is further shown by its develop- 
ment as an intermediary between art 
and the public. One important store 
runs a gallery in which the work of 
some of the younger artists is offered for 
sale. Broader in scope are the exposi- 
tions of interior decoration, in which the 
decorator fuses the work of the crafts- 
man, designer and artist in a way that 
imparts graciousness to the necessaries 
of daily life. In these expositions the 
department store, by familiarizing the 
public with modern trends in the decora- 
tive arts, enlarges as no other agency 
could do, the opportunities of craftsmen 
and of decorators. 


In the final analysis, however, the 
function of the department store is al- 
ways to sell its stock, and the new activi- 
ties in which it is engaging are merely 
expansions in method, not changes of 
purpose. Nevertheless, the elaboration 
and diversification of means in achieving 
the permanent aim, have opened all sorts 
of new positions which are attracting 
college women. 

For a moment let us ignore the visible 
drama of counter displays and go behind 
the scenes to discover the mechanism by 
means of which sales are set in motion. 
In this way it will be possible to form a 
conception of the multiplicity and variety 
of jobs suitable to women in one of these 
great establishments. 

Department stores are organized into 
three large divisions, the Merchandise 
Division, which does the buying; the 
Service Division, which does the selling, 
and the Finance and Records Division, 
which furnishes the money to operate 
and records the facts connected with 
the process. Each of these divisions 
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is presided over by a chief executive. 

These large divisions are subdivided 
into groups. Within the Merchandise 
Division, for instance, one group has 
charge of the purchase of home furnish- 
ings; another of women’s ready-to-wear ; 
another of accessories; and so on; and 
specialization exists within each of these 
groups. 

One of the great department stores of 
New York with a Park Avenue clien- 
tele reports that it has every day ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 distributed in 
the six groups in which it divides its 
merchandise. ‘That means that every 
six months six million dollars’ worth of 
purchases must be made for the store. 
Obviously, no one person can accomplish 
this task, so the chief executive of the 
Merchandise Division apportions the 
work to an organization of merchandise 
managers, among whom one manager is 
placed in charge of each group. Each 
of these group managers, in turn, is as- 
sisted by a buyer. 

There are two types of commodity in 
which every department store deals; sta- 
ple merchandise, for which demand is 
constant; and novelty or style merchan- 
dise, for which demand is always fluctu- 
ating. 

Responsibility for keeping up the stock 
of staples is placed in the hands of 
an assistant group merchandise person 
and an assistant buyer for each buyer. 
Selection of style merchandise requires a 
foreknowledge of the always imminent 
vacillations of public taste, and it de- 
mands, furthermore, a correlation — be- 
tween the goods carried in the various 
classifications. For instance, if a certain 
type of suit is assumed, the hats in de- 
mand will be those which express cor- 
responding style points. 


© Herbert Photos 


Dorothy Shaver, member of the Board of Directors and director of the Bureau of Fashion 
and Decoration at Lord & Taylor’s, a New York department store 


In order to relate the ideas of the buy- 
ers, there has been organized in some de- 
partment stores a Bureau of Fashions 
and Interiors, the head of which is served 
by a fashion assistant for each merchan- 
dise group. This Bureau correlates styles 
for the various classifications of mer- 
chandise, bringing, for example, frocks 
and chairs into the same period. 


NTERNATIONAL affairs affect 

fashion, and, therefore, the merchan- 

dise and policy of department stores. 
War in China, perhaps, is seized upon by 
designers as their cue. Thus buyers must 
watch the horizon and be ready for new 
tendencies springing from events which 
to the uninitiated seem remote from 
styles, such as war clouds, aerial tri- 
umphs, a popular lecturer with some 
idiosyncrasy which can be stylized, or 
a best-seller with a heroine who is 
fond of a certain flower or color or 
perfume. 

Some merchandise is bought in this 
country and some abroad. Many de- 
partment stores delegate to the Allied 
Purchasing Corporation, a company 
owned by three prominent depart- 
ment stores in Boston and New York, 
which maintains offices in seven large 
European cities, the job of watching 
the foreign market. However, the 
store thus served must have a foreign 
office, the manager of which is a con- 
necting link between the Corporation 
and the store he represents. 

After things are bought the public 
must be told about them. For this 
purpose the Advertising Department 
operates as a link between the Mer- 
chandise and Service Divisions. A 
store must have an Advertising Man- 
ager with a department under him. 
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Next in order is sale. For the pur- 
pose of estimating how lucrative each 
department is every floor is divided into 
selling areas containing a certain num- 
ber of square feet, and each area is re- 
quired to yield a definite profit. Each 
floor has a service manager who dele- 
gates details of authority to section man- 
agers. 

The next link is the sales force, which 
is served by the heads of stock and by 
sponsors who keep the stock complete, 
well arranged and accessible. The spon- 
sors also assist new salespeople in the 
technique of their work. 

After a sale is made the merchandise 
is inspected, packed and delivered to the 
trucks. This work is in charge of a 
Delivery Manager. 

In order that the store shall be at- 
tractive, convenient and friendly to all 
who enter it, the building and its vari- 
ous services, such as telephones, post 
offices, elevators, escalators, information 
desk, adjustment bureau, hospital, and so 
forth must always be in perfect operat- 
ing order. The supervision of these is 
placed with an Employment Manager 
and a staff, an Equipment Manager and 
a staff, and a Welfare Manager and a 
staff. 

And, finally, the Financial and Rec- 
ords Division tabulates, balances and 
measures the results obtained by the 
buying and selling divisions in order to 
determine what the profits have been, 
and to be able to criticise constructively 
the methods employed. 

Almost all these positions could be 
filled by women, and every year mul- 
tiplies the number of them employed in 
offices of importance. More than a year 


ago one of the most aristocratic of New 
York’s department stores put three wom- 
en on the Board of Directors. This store 
reports that there are in their establish- 
ment approximately one hundred and 
thirty-six positions, with attractive sala- 


Wide World 

Terese Rose Nagel, recently of Gimbel’s, in- 

troducing Elsie McCormick, “Columnist” on a 
New York morning paper, on the radio 
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ries, filled by women. Among those 
employed are thirty buyers, thirty-nine 
assistant buyers, four style advisers, eight 
teachers in the Training Department, 
and eighteen interior decorators and 
antique reproduction salespeople. The 
remainder of the work done by women 
is distributed over the organization, and 
comprises non-selling heads of depart- 
ments, such as the Training Department, 
Mail Order, Comparison and others. 


most the only employers who do 

not demand previous experience. 
They are glad to fill vacancies with col- 
lege graduates and train them in the 
courses conducted by the establishment. 
The Training Department is an activity 
which has given great satisfaction to the 
stores which have experimented with it. 
It is generally managed by a woman 
who has risen in the organization, or in 
a similar organization, and the teachers 
are also for the main part women. Func- 
tioning as a feature of this department 
is the Executives’ Training 
Course, which is largely con- 
ducted by means of lectures 
and quizzes. 

Most newcomers into de- 
partment store work enter 
through the Service Division 
and begin by selling some- 
thing. In this way they ac- 
quire the knowledge of mer- 
chandise which is an essential 
of department store work. 
The routes which they may 
follow toward advancement 
are determined by the ability 
they develop and opportuni- 
ties which arise. 


D EPARTMENT sstores are al- 


ROBABLY the most 
P coveted position is that 
of buyer, which is at- 
tained only after a number of 
logical steps, usually from 
saleswoman to head of stock, 
to clerical assistant to the 
buyer, then to the position of 
assistant buyer. The work of 
a buyer involves not only ex- 
haustive knowledge of the 
merchandise and of its selling 
expectations, but also style 
sense, the power to make 
favorable terms with the manufacturers 
and skill in computing department store 
arithmetic. A buyer, too, must organize 
her staff and work effectually with it. 
Salaries range from five thousand to 
fifteen thousand dollars annually. 

A rapidly expanding field for the 
buyer is that of resident foreign repre- 
sentative. ‘This appointment is invari- 
ably preceded by a buyership at home. 
It is not at the present time better paid 
than domestic buying, but it has a par- 
ticular cultural flavor and great variety 
of contacts. It requires a fluent and 
idiomatic knowledge of the language of 


the country where the business connec- 
tions are made, and also of its customs 
and etiquette. The chief centers are 
Paris, London and Berlin. 


EWER than fifty women, so far, 

are believed to have been employed 

as foreign resident buyers, but the 
formation of groups of stores which pool 
their interests in single purchasing or- 
ganizations—such as the Retail Research 
Association, composed of seventeen stores, 
and the Allied Purchasing Corporation, 
points to a rapid enlargement of oppor- 
tunity. 

Other things being equal, a college 
woman who has done special work in a 
graduate business school would have an 
advantage. 

An interesting position for women 
with artistic talent and competent art 
training is that of style adviser. Most 
of the department stores employ in this 
capacity one or more chic young per- 
sons and, perhaps, a “not slender” 
matron. ‘They have offices in the dress 





Keystone View Co. 


The Director, Home Budget Service, John Wanamaker, New 
York—an expert in the science of distributing incomes wisely 


department, and may be called to the 
floor by any saleswoman who has a cus- 
tomer desiring advice regarding a single 
item of dress, or assistance in assembling 
an entire outfit for a voyage, a visit, the 
college year, her marriage, or what-not. 

The style adviser must have so per- 
fect a sense of design that she can vis- 
ualize, for instance, the effect on the be- 
comingness of a desired but not quite 
satisfactory costume, which might be 
secured by a slightly different haircut or 
coiffure. She must present her ideas in 
a manner acceptable to her clients, some 
of whom need to be cajoled, and others 
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among whom are gratefully sustained by 
an authoritative manner. For the pur- 
pose of assembling wisely, she must know 
the stock, comparative values and social 
requirements. A style adviser sometimes 
keeps detailed descriptions of her clients, 
so that she can buy for them when they 
are not able to consult her in person. 
The selection of costumes for the large 
woman is an important specialty in this 
work. One style adviser for a large 
store has at her home an evening school 
where she trains students for this type 
of career. 

The Comparison Office is an excellent 
field for the woman who is an expert in 
all types of merchandise. ‘This office 
consists of a woman director and from 
two to fifteen or more women assistants, 
who, under the guise of being laymen, 
go from store to store for the purpose of 
comparing what is offered, and the prices 
charged for it, with corresponding op- 
portunities in their own store. Of 
course, this work is instituted for the 
sake of beating competition by keeping 
buyers and merchandise man- 
agers in touch with it, and 
shrewdness should be blended 
with technical knowledge in 
the character of the compari- 
son shopper, who from time to 
time spends considerable sums 
of her store’s money. The head 
of the office may receive a 
salary of from $5,000 to $10,- 
000, but her staff is moderate- 
ly paid, and is often on part- 
time. The work is imperma- 
nent because the incognito of 
the shoppers must be main- 
tained, and this can hardly be 
done over extended periods. 
However, the advancement is 
toward the head of the depart- 
ment, and also toward a 
buyership. 


HOPPERS are employed 
by the stores to carry 
out the commissions of 

clients who dislike shopping, 
or who are prevented from in- 
dulging in it. The service is 
conducted with a satisfaction 
to the customer which is truly 
extraordinary considering 
how hard it is for an amateur 
to select what is acceptable to friends. 
The professional shopper, therefore, 
must possess a sixth sense, which, de- 
fined, is merely a thorough knowledge of 
what the store has to offer, and a re- 
sultant self-confidence in choosing. She 
must not be alarmed by autocratic in- 
structions impossible to fulfill, nor by 
vague conceptions which mirror the 
foggy mind of a client who doesn’t know 
what she wants but must have it. 

The shopper receives her directions by 
mail or telephone, but stores also employ 
guides, who conduct inexperienced shop- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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The Three Ruths in Congress 


The Story of Three Women Notable for Their Personality and 
Political Leadership Who Won Membership in Congress 
by Campaigns Rating with the Best of Men’s 


LONG came Ruth, and 

Ruth, and Ruth. And be- 

cause these particular three 

Ruths came along as they 

did the Seventy-first Con- 
gress will show forth three new feminine 
faces. Ruth seems to be the lucky name 
for the woman politician this year. 
Otherwise, of course, it does not espe- 
cially matter. Called by anything else, 
these women would be the same con- 
gressional material. Their other names 
mean more: 

Bryan—Ruth Bryan Owen, Demo- 
cratic Congresswoman from the Fourth 
District of Florida; Hanna—Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, Republican Con- 
gresswoman-at-large f ro m_ Illinois. 
These are names for politics to conjure 
with. In the present connection the 
third Ruth, representing the Seven- 
teenth Congressional District of New 
York, derives less perhaps from her ac- 
quired name of Pratt, though it has a 
valuable connotation of public service. 

In no case, however, is it the name 
that has made the Congresswoman. 
Without doubt the daughters of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the “Great Com- 
moner,” and of Mark Hanna, the 
“President-maker,’ the power behind 
McKinley, would not be the personages 
they are without at least something of 
the heritage and training to which their 
names entitle them; but Ruth Hanna 
McCormick and Ruth Bryan Owen 
turned out from political nurseries into 
congressional débuts independently, not 
on the arm of a parent. As for Ruth 
Pratt, she is now known less for being 
the daughter-in-law of Charles Pratt, 
founder of the Pratt Institute of Brook- 
lyn, than for engaging in public work 
on her own. 

One does not have to introduce the 
three Ruths. Mrs. McCormick and 
Mrs. Owen are nationally known, and 
Mrs. Pratt has made such a stir in the 
pond of New York City as to send rip- 
ples far beyond the metropolis. ‘They 
are all women of breeding and charm, 
of prestige and experience; colorful 
women well-grounded in __ political 
knowledge and training; women of in- 
dependent means, looking to politics for 
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expression of their citizenship. They 
have more than a name in common, all 
being recently widowed, not so far apart 
in years and all being mothers: Mrs. 
McCormick with three children under 
fifteen years, Mrs. Owen with four 
covering a wider range in age, and Mrs. 
Pratt with five rather close together. 
Mrs. Owen and Mrs. Pratt are grand- 
mothers, too. In no sense do the three 
Ruths make a trio, though. They vary 
in personality, achievements, methods, 
as widely as the sections from which 
they come; and it may be that the daugh- 
ters of Mark Hanna and Bryan, aligned 
against each other in the House, will 
even repeat the historical antagonism of 
their fathers. 

Each of these women makes a good 
appearance, but with the only common 
physical attribute that of height. There 
is Ruth McCormick, slim, angular, vi- 
vaciously handsome with her burning 
dark eyes and arresting gestures, a 
fighter gifted with peculiar political 
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sense, magnetic, sure of herself, possibly 
most the politician in presence. There 
is Ruth Owen, with her intellectual 
hazel eyes and her rather large, flexible 
mouth given to silver-tongued oratory, 
at once idealistic, genial, dynamic. 
There is Ruth Pratt, whose beauty has 
taken on a quality of strength with the 
years, dark-eyed, smiling, a quiet, 
earnest talker, little disposed to fire- 
works, but endued with a baffling power 
to persevere. 

How did these three women attain to 
their places in Congress? Each arrived 
by her own route, of course. Mrs. 
Pratt and Mrs. McCormick, both be- 
ing of the school that preaches working 
through an organization, not as women 
but as party members, have records of 
party drudgery and party leadership. 
Mrs. Owen preferred the field of gen- 
eral civics for her activities. 


HAT they are and what they 

have done had no little bearing 

on the latest turn in their 
careers; but let no one imagine any of 
these three aspirants sat back, waiting 
for votes on her merits. Instead, they 
went out painstakingly, laboriously, ef- 
ficiently to sell themselves to the people. 
Their memberships in Congress were 
clinched by campaigns rating with the 
best of men’s. 

“This weaker sex stuff is exploded for 
me forever,” one of the editors in Mrs. 
Owen’s district remarked to her in the 
closing days of her primary campaign 
—so says her secretary, Mrs. Jessie R. 
Hill, who has reported Mrs. Owen's 
campaign for us. ‘These men candi- 
dates, none of whom have traveled as 
much or delivered as many speeches as 
you have, come dragging in here with 
their voices gone and completely ex- 
hausted, while you blow in as fresh as 
a daisy, full of pep and your voice going 
as strong as ever.” 

To be secretary to the woman in poli- 
tics when she is running for Congress, 
Mrs. Hill says, is like swinging through 
space on the tail of a comet. Breath- 
taking at times, she found it, and no 
wonder, for in eighteen counties along 
the whole east coast of Florida Mrs. 
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Owen traveled 16,000 miles and spoke 
more than 600 times, sometimes making 
seven speeches a day over a 250-mile line 
of march, or rather of motoring. Yet, 
according to her secretary, she was al- 
ways to be counted upon to function 
with the dependability and mathematical 
precision of any heavenly body in its 
orbit. 

A youth of close contact with Amer- 
ican politics; years of travel and living 
in foreign countries with her British 
army officer husband, Reginald Owen; 
years of war service as a nurse in Pales- 
tine and an entertainer singing for the 
boys in camp at Port Said; years in this 
country building up a national reputation 
as a Chautauqua speaker—these were 
the elements of her preparation for the 
statesman’s toga. She had already made 
a distinct place for herself when she 
sought the nomination from the Fourth 
Congressional District two years ago. 
She lost then, but by only 770 votes, 
let it be remembered, in the heart of the 
South that traditionally cold-shoulders 
women in politics, and in a state that 
failed to ratify the suffrage amendment. 
After the primary she went further 
afield, reaching more of the “folks,” get- 
ting better acquainted ; and this year she 
won the primary by fifteen thousand 
votes over the man who had been rep- 
resenting the district for sixteen years. 

The general who planned her cam- 
paign was Mrs. Owen herself, and she 
was the manager who carried it through. 
Her first move in the primary contest 
was to get herself a new Ford, in the 
conviction that everyone might be 
counted upon to pause in the path of 
one of the then rare new cars. She 
christened it the “Spirit of Florida” and 
set out to reach every community in her 
district. 


As she went, she called personally 
on all the ninety editors in the 
eighteen counties, told them of her am- 
bition and asked for help. And 
plenty of space she got, too, for the rea- 
son that she, like the other two Ruths, 
is invariably good copy. Later, she in- 
serted in all of the papers clever little 
advertisements in the form of pithy com- 
ments on topics of the day, after the 
manner of Will Rogers, under the head, 
“Ruth Bryan Owen Says.” 

At the coming of the “Spirit of 
Florida,” according to Mrs. Hill’s 
account, capacity audiences turned out 
to welcome the candidate, and hear her, 
loath to let her go. Many an old- 
fashioned Southerner then and _ there 
changed his mind about women poli- 
ticians; and in her wake Ruth Bryan 
Owen Clubs sprang up. She talked 
everywhere, at schools to children on 
government and the responsibilities of 
citizenship (one of the tenets of her faith 
is belief in youth), from pulpits, in 
courthouses, in theatres, parks and pub- 
lic halls, and once, when a platform was 
lacking at a workingmen’s gathering, 
from a huge crane intended only for lift- 
ing engines. 

There was the spirit of adventure 
wherever the “Spirit of Florida” went. 
Once the people drew up to the band- 
stand platform in their automobiles in- 
stead of on benches, and Mrs. Owen 
addressed the tops of their cars, her elo- 
quence whetted by the honking of their 
horns. ‘There was also the spirit of 
fun. Scheduled to speak at a great 
bridge opening celebration which the 
elements threatened to cancel, she went 
out to take a look around, and finding 
five thousand automobiles coming from 
each side, set about to make her speech 
in the downpour. 

“I know it must be very uncomfor- 
table for you all to stand there in the 
rain,’ Mrs. Owen began, “but think of 
my position, in the face of my family 
traditions, to come out on a wet plat- 
form.” 

What was she saying in all of these 
hundreds of one-hour stands? She was 
not harping on the deficiencies of her 
opponent, nor was she promising to vote 
for this bill or that. This, by the way, 
may be said also of the other two Ruths. 
By no backbiting, recrimination, abuse 
or vague pledges did they find their 
places. These tactics were taboo. Mrs. 
Owen was engaged in rousing the people 
to a sense of the importance of govern- 
ment, pleading for common sense, wis- 
dom and knowledge in handling the 
nation’s affairs, and leaving it to her 
audiences to judge whether or not she 
filled the order for this ideal representa- 
tive in Congress. 

Mrs. McCormick turned her well- 
informed mind and keen intellect to the 
relative merits of the Democratic and 
Republican parties and their comparative 
achievements in recent years and dis- 
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cussed the vital issues of the day, analyz- 
ing the tariff, farm relief, foreign debts 
and so on, to the enlightenment of many 
who had never understood them before. 

Mrs. Pratt stood on her record as the 
only Alderwoman New York City has 
ever had, the record of a fearless minor- 
ity member confronting sixty-four men 
who had proved powerless to deter her, 
in her ardor for good city housekeeping 
and economy, from mercilessly twisting 
the tail of the Tammany Tiger. 

At her headquarters desk, where any- 
one could tell an election tornado had 
swept, we asked Mrs. Pratt to tell us 
how it all came about. 

“It was the breaks,” she explained. 

“Pardon me,” an earnest-eyed captain, 
looking up from her desk, interrupted 
somewhat ecstatically, “it was because 
she was the only one. The organization 
realized when they offered support for 
her nomination that there was no one 
else who could win.” 


T appears anyway, that Mrs. Pratt 

did not get into politics with a vision 

of Congress. Rather, one thing grew 
out of another. She was late in com- 
mencing her political education as com- 
pared with the daughters of the ‘“Presi- 
dent-maker” and the “Commoner.” <A 
young society matron of New York with 
a hand on the pursestring of Standard 
Oil millions and a social position to 
make demands upon her, the wife of 
John T. Pratt applied herself assiduously 
to philanthropies, and has accomplished 
some excellent pieces of work; she took 
no part in the struggle for suffrage. 
Only after suffrage was won did she 
turn to politics, assuming an active 
role in Republican ranks; but later she 
performed the distinct service upon one 
occasion of saving the party organization 
in the Fifteenth Assembly District, by 
swinging the woman (Cont. on page 47) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKS AHEAD 


Questions and Prophecies as to Mr. Hoover’s Policies, the 


Latin-American Tour and the Lame Duck Session of 
Congress Keep Washington Busy Talking 


ITH more 
than the usual 
interest and 


pleasurable ex- 

citement which 
always attends the coming 
of a new occupant to the 
White House, Washington 
looks forward to the Great 
Experiment of the next 
four (or eight?) years— 
the Engineer as President. 

It is something which 
America has never t ried 
before. If the experiment 
works it will mark a new 
era; the adoption into the 
field of politics of the engi- 
neering statesman’s ideal of 
“directing the. civilizing 
energies of the world to the 
advancement of the welfare 
of man.” 

Or we may find, as one 
of Mr. Hoover’s close asso- 
ciates remarked, that this 
engineering statesmanship, 
which acts only on a basis 
ot carefully ascertained 
facts, can accomplish less 
than is hoped in leading a 
Congress whose members 
must think first of their 
constituencies and some- 
times hold their seats 
through a deliberate ignoring of facts. 
Your correspondent recalls many a press 
conference at which Mr. Hoover re- 
marked somewhat sadly to the news- 
papermen, “That is a subject which is 
so mixed up with emotion that we 
haven’t gotten very far with it.” The 
engineering statesman tries to do away 
with the emotion which surrounds many 
economic problems. Congress works it- 
self into emotional orgies over an in- 
crease in the tariff on barium dioxide or 
the building of a bridge in Skedunk 
County. 

Here in Washington, as soon as we 
had finished predicting campaign results, 
we began predicting events after March 
4. Will Mr. Hoover retain some of the 
members of President Coolidge’s Cabi- 
net family? Will he in the White 
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White House 


House listen to the practical politicians 
as he was forced to listen to them dur- 
ing the campaign? One reporter who 
has “trailed” him during past months 
thinks it will be evident from his Cabi- 
net appointments whether he hopes for 
two terms in office. There are, after 
all, only a limited number of the juicy 
plums to which important men in the 
party machine feel they are entitled. 
If they are withheld and Hoover uses 
his personal judgment in making Cabinet 
appointments, he must pay the price of 
hidden opposition in his party. On the 
other hand, it would be a daring thing 
to keep Party Pillars cooling their heels 
outside his office, to dictate his own ap- 
pointments and policies and to appeal 
over the political heads to the people, as 
Wilson did. It is predicted by those 


© Harris & Ewing 
The house in § Street, from which the Hoovers will move to the 


who have worked with 
him that he will do as Pres- 
ident what he did as Secre- 
tary of Commerce and call 
to Washington leaders in 
non-political fields, men he 
knows by personal experi- 
ence to be fitted for certain 
positions. 

Certain phases of life in 
the White House will dis- 
please him, as certain 
phases of political cam- 
paigning displeased him. 
For one thing, he will be 
subjected to bitter partisan 
attacks. To these he has 
never become _ hardened. 
One unfortunate result of 
this is that his pleasant con- 
nections with the Washing- 
ton newspaper men who 
formerly wrote _ straight 
news stories based on his 
press conferences at the 
Commerce Department 
were somewhat marred 
during the later weeks of 
the campaign. He could 
never quite understand why 
the reporters “covering” 
his headquarters for big 
Democratic dailies w rote 
articles attacking him, nor 
quite comprehend that these 
reporters might be personally friendly, 
but that their very jobs in some cases de- 
pend upon their furnishing ammunition 
for Democratic editors. 





HAT is one practical lesson which 

President Coolidge learned. It is 

one which even the sensitive and 
shy Secretary Mellon learned to his in- 
finite advantage. In his early months in 
the Treasury Department he used to 
turn hurt blue eyes upon innocent re- 
porters for Democratic papers and stam- 
mer, ‘““But—but I never said it that way 
—that headline is quite wrong.” A re- 
porter does not often undertake to ex- 
plain things to a Cabinet officer, but it 
was at length explained to him that the 
man who wrote the story did not write 
the headlines and that overworked copy 
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readers are sometimes inaccurate in 
hastily summing up the gist of an ar- 
ticle in a nine-word headline. He was 
assured that the opposition reporters 
were not personally interested in ousting 
him from office, though their editors in 
another city might be. Friendly rela- 
tions between the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the gentlemen of the press have 
obtained ever since. ‘That is one tip 
which Mr. Mellon could and should 
give Mr. Hoover before March 4. 

Washington is also arguing how close- 
ly Mr. Hoover will follow the Coolidge 
policies to which he pledged allegiance 
as a candidate. On such subjects as 
farm relief, water power, the tariff, his 
mind undoubtedly goes along with the 
President’s. On labor legislation, stabi- 
lization of the coal industry and certain 
phases of foreign policy, those who know 
him say he will shape his own program 
and face the music from the Congres- 
sional Party Pillars. It is even pointed 
out that the Presidential view on many 
specific questions has been only vaguely 
defined, and that in pledging himself to 
follow “Coolidge policies’ he was mak- 
ing ene of those blanket generalizations 
which tie no man’s hands. 

Another thing which Mr. Hoover 
must learn is that the efficient routine 
which rules in the Commerce Depart- 
ment must sometimes give way in the 
White House to the public demand for 
contact with the President. One can 
imagine Mr. Hoover’s impatience at 
having to stop work at noon every day 
to receive a long string of more or less 
private citizens “doing’’ Washington and 
determined to report to the home-town 
neighbors, “And I shook hands with the 
President.”’ Consideration of important 
appointments and reading of diplomatic 
notes alike must be put aside while the 
Executive shakes hands with that daily 
throng armed with credentials from 
their Congressmen. To some Presidents 
this has been a delightful break in the 
day. To Mr. Hoover it will be a dis- 
tressing interruption of business. Not 
that he does not enjoy meeting people; 
but, like many another efficient citizen, 
office hours are to him the time for 
work and not for social contacts. These 
have always been reserved for the many 
evenings when the home on § Street has 
been the scene of informal and friendly 
entertaining which has made most of 
our eminent citizens personal friends of 
the Hoovers. 


The New “First Lady” 


T would be difficult for anyone to 
| hold the place Mrs. Coolidge holds 

in the affections of Washington. 
That luminous, warm quality of human 
interest with which she imbues even 
those formidable official receptions at the 
White House is little short of a 
phenomenon; Mrs. Hoover, however, 
has that same gift of personal interest 


and will take the difficult task of ‘“Wife- 
ing It” for the President of the United 
States in capable hands. She, too, can 
brush aside social red tape when the oc- 
casion demands it. 

Various interpretations are put upon 
Mr. Hoover’s South American tour. An 
ex-Congressman of my acquaintance who 
believes that Republican prosperity will 
eventually solve all the problems of the 
world declares that Mr. Hoover visited 
South America for the sole purpose of 
finding how our Latin-American market 
could be expanded. According to this 
interpretation of the Hoover mind, this 
would mean industrial expansion and 
higher wages, increased consumption of 
farm products by the industrial popula- 
tion, and ergo, presto, behold—a solu- 
tion of the farm problem! 


“Satisfactory” to Borah 


NOTHER view is that it is mere- 
ly a good-will tour, intended to 
assure the Nicaraguan liberals 

and others of disinterested American 
friendship. There is even a conjecture 
that Senator Borah put him up to it. 
Whatever the truth of this, the combi- 
nation of Hoover plus Borah plus the 
Latin-American problem opens up inter- 
esting possibilities. 

Senator Borah, it will be remembered, 
was more than a little disturbed over 
last year’s unpleasantness with Mexico 
and Nicaragua. He believes that “our 
Central and South American relation- 
ship is the most immediate and vital of 
all our foreign relations.’ He has 
opposed American supervision of 
elections in Central America and the 
sending of American marines, since they 
first went to Managua in the closing 
months of the Taft administration. He 
opposed the treaty by which they were 
kept there through the Wilson admin- 
istration, and made fiery speeches in the 
last session of Congress against prop- 
ping up Diaz by American bayonets. Of 
course, the cry of politics was raised 
against him when he finally admitted 
that the marines, having been sent, 
might as well be kept in Nicaragua until 
after the election. Borah can occasional- 
ly be a realist. He has been known to 
follow the Emersonian creed that “fool- 
ish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.” But with entire consistency he 
has opposed American policy in the 
Caribbean as it has been directed for 
twenty years. It is pointed out that 
unless he had fairly definite assurances 
that Hoover would liberalize this policy, 
he would never have worked for him as 
hard as he did during the campaign; that 
there was more than met the eye in his 
statement that Mr. Hoover would bring 
in a new era in our relations with the 
Latin-American republics and that his 
South American trip is “indicative of 
what we may expect under his admin- 
istration with regard to our relations 
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with those countries.” So more than 
usual importance was attached to his 
flat declaration “I have a very definite 
idea as to where Mr. Hoover stands in 
his attitude toward South America. It 
is entirely satisfactory to me.” If there 
is a definite break with any Coolidge 
policy it may be expected here. 

Whatever the motives behind Mr. 
Hoover’s trip south, it comes at an op- 
portune time, with American marines 
still in Nicaragua (although the Admin- 
istration hastened to scotch rumors that 
they will be kept there indefinitely on 
the request of both factions), with the 
powerful A B C countries still holding 
aloof from the Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact, and with Washington ready for 
the convening on December 10 of the 
Pan-American Conference to draft arbi- 
tration treaties. One of the Hoover 
characteristics is an open mind. What 
he sees in Central America, what he 
hears from its statesmen may well lead 
to some liberalization of the ‘manifest 
destiny” theory of recent years. 

The crisis originating in the flight of 
the Liberal Sacasa from Nicaragua is 
not over with the holding of the Amer- 
ican-supervised election, at which native 
voters are said to have had their fingers 
forcibly stained with red ink after vot- 
ing, to prevent fraud. The penetration 
of American capital, badly needed for 
the economic development of the more 
backward countries, goes on, and with it 
goes the problem of guaranteeing se- 
curity for American investors without 
infringing on the sovereign rights of 
weaker republics. The Hoover tour of 
Latin-America is a gesture of friendli- 
ness and interest, of course; but beyond 
that it is an effort to secure background 
for the solution of the problem which, 
more than any other in the field of for- 
eign affairs, has brought foreign criticism 
upon the Coolidge administration. 


The Next Session of Congress 


ATE in the fall the lame ducks 
come hobbling back to Washing- 
ton. The halls of the Capitol, 
cool and quiet these many months, will 
soon echo to Senatorial oratory on five 
outstanding subjects facing the next 
session: Boulder Dam, upon which the 
Senate must vote before other business 
can be taken up and which the power 
lobby is still desperately fighting; Mus- 
cle Shoals, upon which Senator Norris 
insists Congress can still act over the 
President’s pocket veto; farm relief, 
with the Administration opposition to 
the dread equalization fee strengthened 
by the heavy Republican vote in the 
Middle West; the $274,000,000 Naval 
construction bill, and the Kellogg- 
Briand multilateral peace pact. <A 
strange combination, those last two. 
Campaign year politics and legislation 
were so badly mixed last winter that no 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Our new dove of peace tries his wings 


ITH the Presidential elec- 
tion over, interest in the 
United States is centered on 
Mr. Hoover, on his voyage 
to the republics of Central 
and of South America and on the lessons 
of the campaign. This interest was for 
a few days interrupted by the tragic 
sinking of the steamer “Vestris,” an ap- 
palling and unnecessary disaster, still 
under investigation. Abroad, Premier 
Poincaré’s resignation was followed by 
his undertaking to form a new Cabinet; 
Italy celebrated the sixth anniversary of 
the famous Fascist march on Rome, and 
Rumania escaped from the generation- 
long domination of the powerful Bra- 
tianu family when the three Regents 
acting for little King Michael called the 
National Peasant Party into power. 


After the Election 


Y casting the largest vote in the 
history of the nation, American 
men and women testified to their 

interest in the personalities and issues, 
official and unofficial, of the Presidential 
campaign. 

The election needs no recording ex- 
cept in the comparison of the popular 
vote and of the electoral vote received 
by the two candidates. The popular 
vote for Herbert Hoover was about 
twenty-one million; for Governor Smith 
more than fourteen million. The elec- 
toral vote for Hoover was 444 against 
Governor Smith’s 87, five “solid South” 
states—Texas, Virginia, South Caro- 


lina, North Carolina and Florida—go- 
ing to Hoover. The issues are discussed 
elsewhere. 

In_ the 


meantime, the Democratic 





Party shows a numerical strength that 
can be turned to good advantage once 
the hard lessons of the campaign have 
been absorbed. The Socialists are still 
counting their votes and cannot promise 
to report the total of their national 
weakness or strength before the first of 
the year. 


By Battleship and Radio 


R. HOOVER’S decision to visit 
M the republics of South America 
is a piece of strategy for which 
he has received praise from most quar- 
ters. For he goes where his presence may 
do much for international relations. The 
Latin-American republics differ among 
themselves in many ways, but they have 
one thing in common, and that is their 
suspicion of our policy in the Caribbean 
and in Central America. They also re- 
sent the prevailing ignorance in this 
country of their culture and political in- 
stitutions. As no President or Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States has ever 
visited these countries, Mr. Hoover’s 
visit is interpreted as a special mark of 
recognition and good will. 

The first stages of his journey are be- 
ing made on the U. S. S. Maryland, and 
the official itinerary, which is not yet 
complete, includes a tour of Central 
America and three western republics of 
South America. Mr. Hoover will then 
leave the Maryland and cross to the 
eastern republics by train. 

The successful candidate for the 
Presidency was not the only one to dis- 
tinguish himself after the election by a 
first act notable for its unconvention- 
ality and statesmanlike quality. Gover- 
nor Smith broadcasted a “final mes- 
sage to the American people’—an un- 
precedented move on the part of a de- 
feated candidate. Declaring that the 
Democratic Party remained a force to 
be reckoned with and urging coopera- 
tion with President-elect Hoover on the 
part of all good citizens, he called upon 
Democrats all over the country to for- 
mulate a constructive national program 
on which to base a successful Presiden- 
tial campaign in 1932. 





Nicaraguan Elections 


AIR elections in Nicaragua, held 
under the supervision of the Amer- 
ican electoral mission, resulted in a 
victory for General José Maria Monca- 
da, the Liberal candidate, contrary to 


expectations founded on incomplete reg- 
istration figures; in a new Senate di- 
vided evenly between Liberals and Con- 
servatives, and in a new Congress in 
which the Conservatives predominate. 
There is general agreement that this 
vote represents the will of the Nica- 
raguan people. And it is now reasonable 
to hope that the American forces will 
be withdrawn from a country in which 
their presence has been a matter of crit- 
icism on several counts. The American 
mission was preparing to leave, and a 
small contingent of marines have al- 
ready left. But the main force will stay 
until after the election of the new Pres- 
ident has been proclaimed, and possibly 
until after his inauguration on January 
Ist. After that it is expected that the 
force will gradually be reduced and will 
be retired only when the new National 
Guard is prepared to take over control 
of the country. Not until this retire- 
ment occurs will it be possible to write 
“finis” to the American adventure. It 
has been a protracted one, involving 
misunderstanding, criticism, loss of 
American life, heavy expenditure. Nev- 
ertheless, by interfering in the civil war 
in Nicaragua, when the Liberals under 





The first marines leave Nicaragua 


General Sacasca seemed about to win, it 
made possible a peaceful Liberal victory 
in fair elections. 


Another Oil Case 


RADUALLY the civil and crim- 
¢ inal cases arising out of the oil 

scandal are being disposed of. 
The latest was the Government’s case 
against Colonel Robert W. Stewart, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
Colonel Stewart was involved in the fa- 
mous Continental Oil Company phase 
of the Teapot Dome affair. Called be- 
fore the Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee two years ago, he denied any knowl- 
edge of how that company’s profits had 
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been divided and later admitted that he 
handled more than $700,000 of the 
profits in the form of Liberty Bonds. 
Such was the Government’s charge. In 
the trial, which was held in November, 
the defense contended that two of the 
questions and answers on which the 
charge was based had been lifted out of 
their context and that a third question 
had never been asked at all. The ver- 
dict was ‘Not guilty.” 

Of six cases that have resulted direct- 
ly or indirectly from the Senate’s inves- 
tigation of the naval oil reserve leases, 
the Government has now lost four and 
won two. It was defeated when Do- 
heny and Fall were brought to trial for 
conspiracy, when Sinclair was tried for 
conspiracy, in the trial of Colonel Stew- 
art for contempt of the Senate, and in 
the recent action. 

The Government won in_ action 
against Sinclair for contempt of the 
Senate and in a case against Sinclair 
and others for contempt of court. The 
latter case arose from a mistrial that 
was declared a year ago when Sinclair 
was brought into court on charges of 
conspiracy. 


The Peasants in Power 


UMANIA is at last free of the 
domination of the Bratianu fam- 
ily. Early in November the Re- 

gency virtually dismissed the Govern- 
ment and appointed Juliu Maniu, leader 
of the Nationalist Peasant Party, as 
Prime Minister. Thus the peaceful 
march of 60,000 peasants to Bucharest 
last year to protest against the rule of 
the Bratianus and of the rich landowners 
was not without meaning in the politics 
of that Balkan country. 

A superficial look at Rumania would 
not have disclosed grounds for discon- 
tent sufficient to explain this drastic 
change. Under the leadership of Jon 
Bratianu, the Liberal Party since the 
war had not only doubled the size of 
Rumania, but had granted universal 
suffrage and passed an agrarian law that 
turned the whole country into a nation 
of small landowners. But the peasants, 
who comprise about eighty-five per cent 
of the population, found that elections 
were not free, and the small farmers 
found that they could get money only 
at an exorbitant rate of interest. Last 
year the redoubtable Jon Bratianu died. 
He was succeeded by his brother, a less 
forceful man, who, when put to the test, 
was unable to prevent the Regency from 
using its royal prerogative to dismiss 
the Cabinet. The Regency also dis- 
solved the Parliament and called for 
new elections. The new Premier an- 
nounces that they will be free—for the 
first time in Rumanian history. 

His first act was to abolish the cen- 
sorship and restrictions on personal lib- 
erty. He abrogated martial law except 
along the frontiers, and announced that 





he would establish in the place of a cen- 
tralized government a_ decentralized 
régime in which all of the provinces are 
to have equal voice. ‘Peace, freedom 
and work,” is his motto. 


Poincare’s Fall and Rise 
"| oa French Government of ‘Sa- 


cred Union,” including all except 
the extreme left parties, was 
formed so that measures to stabilize 
French finances could be worked out in 
political peace. Under the able leader- 
ship of M. Poincaré as both Prime Min- 
ister and Finance Minister, this objec- 
tive was reached. In November this 
Government fell because the Radical 
Socialist Party, which had ministers in 
the Cabinet, insisted on a number of 
changes in the budget, the reduction of 
army and navy expenses and other mat- 
ters, and when these were refused 
forced its ministers to withdraw their 
cooperation in the Government’s pro- 
gram. As a result, M. Poincaré had to 
resign. But after what newspaper de- 
spatches describe as a spell of exceeding- 
ly bad temper—for his downfall was the 
result of bald-faced political intrigue 
engineered by M. Caillaux—he had his 
revenge. He formed a new Cabinet 
with the Radical Socialists left out. 
The new Cabinet includes Briand, 
whose reconciliation policy has done so 
much to heal the war wounds of Eu- 
rope; Tardieu, an ultra-conservative; 
Loucheur, great economist, and other 
men of exceptional ability. The notable 
new member is Henri Cheron, who is 
to take M. Poincaré’s portfolio of Min- 
ister of Finance. M. Poincaré needs 
freedom now to occupy himself with the 
problem of German reparations, for the 
settlement of which an_ international 
committee of experts is in the process of 
being formed, and with the related 
problem of the inter-allied debts. So 
that though M. Poincaré is without an 
official portfolio, it seems plain that he 
is now assuming an unofficial one of rep- 
arations and war debts. He has a ma- 


jority, but with the political amnesty at 
an end, his present Government will 
have opposition from the start. 








The Duce makes a “sacrifice hit” 
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The Son of Heaven 
H IROHITO, son of the late Em- 


peror of Japan, has been en- 

throned as the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth Son of Heaven, to rule 
over the island empire. The ceremonies 
and rituals lasted ten days, ending for 
the Emperor in a solitary all-night vigil 
in which he communed with the spirits 
of Japan’s legendary and historical past. 
These ceremonies do not constitute a cor- 
onation in the European sense of the 
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Poincaré does his regular exercise 





word, for in Japan the Emperor is en- 
shrined as the personification of the 
state, and is regarded at once as its 
source of spiritual and of national en- 
ergy. Consequently, religion plays al- 
most as great a part in them as patriot- 
ism. In a nation that in a generation 
has turned from feudalism to industrial- 
ism, the Emperor provides a link be- 
tween the present and the past. 


Very Briefly 


ORE than twelve million 
Chinese in nine provinces are 
living under famine conditions, 

according to the International Famine 
Relief Commission, in session at Tient- 
sin. It has issued a world-wide appeal 
for funds. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has announced a drive to double the 
number of union members in the United 
States. This will involve the greatest 
organizing campaign the Federation has 
ever made and will be concentrated on 
mass production industries. 


Poland, Latvia, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria are among the post-war repub- 
lics that have been celebrating their 
tenth anniversaries with commemorative 
ceremonies and a survey of their accom- 
plishments in their first decade of life. 
Only Germany let the occasion pass by 
without notice. 


A colorful note was added to the cel- 
ebration of the sixth anniversary of the 
Facist March on Rome by the revival 
of the old Roman Sacrifice. Personally 
officiating, Mussolini placed on the 
flames of the national altar $7,000,000 
worth of state bonds which the owners 
had contributed as a reduction of the 
national debt. November 22, 1928. 
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Mrs. Knopf with some of the innovations in toys that both edu- 
cators and toy manufacturers approve 


A Scientific 


By JuLtEtT 


by a scientific Santa Claus are quite 
another. This is apparent in one New 
York “Playroom” where all the toys 
are graded psychologically according to 
the age and bent of the child. Here 
Janet Malnek Knopf presides, the scien- 
tific Santa Claus who devised the 
scheme. Only toys of educational value 
to the child are exhibited—cymbals and 
triangles to teach rhythm, easel and tem- 
pora colors to encourage the artistic tem- 
perament, blocks for constructing, papers 
to be cut out, and every other conceiv- 
able kind of useful toy. The entire ex- 
hibit has been worked out on the theory 
that a child’s toys should be chosen as 
expertly as his food. 
When Janet Malnek Knopf left 
Smith College to marry after studying 
there only two years, she had no career- 
ing ambition whatever. Little did she 
realize that in a few years she would 
emerge as one of the leading toy experts 
in this country. She has always been 
interested in the fine arts; but her inter- 
est in toys is an outgrowth of her in- 
terest in her own child. Now her work 
is sponsored by educators and child study 
leaders all over the country, and schools 
and clubs shower her with invitations to 
exhibit her toys for them. 
It all began when in order to bring 


J UST toys are one thing; toys chosen 


Santa Claus 
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up her own child properly, Mrs. Knopf 
joined the Child Study Association of 
America. They recommended to her 
certain equipment for play. When she 
found that it was not available in the 
toy stores, she began to realize that there 
was a definite need for the development 
of a professional attitude in toy making 
and toy selection. Accordingly she be- 
gan to study the subject, consulting with 
teachers and experts and incorporating 
their suggestions with the fruits of her 
own research. 

The same toy theory that is worked 
out in her Playroom has been carried 
out in Mrs. Knopf’s exhibits all over the 
country, and also at the toy exhibit at 
the last Parents’ Exposition of which 
Mrs. Knopf was in charge. Within two 
years her enterprise has become a suc- 
cess not only educationally, but also 
financially. She is now opening another 
Playroom in the Women’s City Club of 
Rochester. 

All toys are categoried by Mrs. 
Knopf under three heads—constructive 
toys, such as blocks and clay; imitative, 
including such toys as dolls, cooking and 
cleaning sets, and make-believe money, 
and lastly toys for active play, such as 
swings and jumping ropes. 

The younger the child the larger the 
toy, for the small muscles of the child 
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develop much later than the larger ones. 
There are bright colored wooden beads 
as large as plums for the very young to 
string, and fat crayons for little hands 
to grasp, while for the older child of 
from four to eight, these objects grow 
smaller. 

Of particular interest is the absence 
of mechanical toys. ‘There are trains, 
autos and airplanes; but all must be pro- 
pelled by the child itself. Military toys 
are also barred, as they instill love of 
war and militarism in the young. 

Mrs. Knopf is of an inventive turn of 
mind, and has designed several toys her- 
self. One of her newest is intended to 
supply the “stair experience” for apart- 
ment-house children. It consists of 
wooden stairs with banisters, under 
which the toys may be housed, serving 
as a toy shelf as well. There are differ- 
ent shaped cubbyholes for each toy, to 
inspire neatness and system. Creeping 
up and down this little flight of stairs is 
excellent exercise for the child from 
eighteen months to two and a half years 
of age. 

One of Mrs. Knopf’s first experiments 
was with big building blocks in different 
geometric shapes, perfectly plain or 
painted in a solid color. ‘These have 
now been accepted as admirable for 
young children not only by the edu- 
cators, but also by toy manufacturers. 
Another innovation of hers is a large 
peg board for manipulative play. 

The selection of toys is of vital impor- 
tance, Mrs. Knopf believes, because if a 
toy is too advanced for the child to man- 
age, it creates an inferiority complex, 
while a toy too easy to play with induces 
a spirit of laziness and kills initiative. 
The essential is to approach the toy 
question from the child’s point of view. 


“Funny Babies”’ 
By CAROLINE AVIs 


O make one’s daily bread (and 

really quite a thick spread of but- 

ter) doing what one wants to do 
most in the world, is surely a pleasant 
destiny. It belongs to Grace G. Dray- 
ton, cartoonist, illustrator, author, 
designer—and, in all capacities, creator 
of the “funny babies.” One may just 
happen not to know her name and face, 
but no one can fail to recognize the 
cherubic countenances that daily leave 
her drawing-board. 
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Of course this destiny wasn’t an acci- 
lent. Grace Gebbie had the good for- 
tune to be born in an artistic family, and 
her own artistic precocity was encour- 
aged from a very early start. One of 
her first recollections is of stretching up 
to see a table where her sister was 
working with a box of paints (that nice 
old kind that came in cakes) and of the 
thrill she got from sight and smell of 
them. As soon as she could wield a 
pencil she began drawing funny pictures 
of herself—a fat little girl with fat 
sausage curls and a bow, and a mouth 
like a capital H. She drew them at 
home, she drew them at convent school, 
regardless, she painted them when she 
went for a brief time to study with 
Howard Pyle. And in one form or an- 





Every one knows this cherubic face 


other she has been drawing them ever 
since. 

When the family fortunes failed, the 
young Grace did dinner cards at $2.50 
a dozen, working impossible hours—a 
habit she still keeps up. The first suc- 
cess came when an old friend started a 
magazine and she begged him to publish 
some of her things, even though there 
could be no pay check. He consented. 
The first pictures appeared on Thurs- 
day. On Saturday came Ada Patterson, 
of the New York American, bearing a 
two-year contract at $75 a week. And 
Grace Drayton, though brought up to 
wealth, thought herself Croesus. 

Then came a succession of newspaper 
engagements, with the funny babies in 
various roles, and their artistic mother’s 
fortunes improving steadily. Another 
phase was the creation of certain delight- 
ful little figures that made Campbell's 
Soups famous. That came about be- 
cause the artist’s husband was connected 
with a lithographing company that was 
‘ompeting for the advertising campaign. 
She had drawn some other figures, didn’t 
like them, and on impulse drew two of 
the funny babies in ink and broad wash. 
Her husband didn’t think they would do 
at all, but on her urging bundled them 
along—and the next day he telegraphed 
back that her humorous figures had 
“made a landslide.” 


Mrs. Drayton and Mrs. Drayton’s 
work are all of a piece, and they give an 
effect of all enjoying each other. 
There’s “Comfy,” the dog, both in the 
very active flesh and in a cloth replica 
which, along with two of the funny 
baby rag dolls, will stuff Christmas 
stockings this year. He and Mrs. Dray- 
ton are obviously pals. All over the 
walls of her pleasant New York apart- 
ment are her pictures—especially the 
astonishing series of caricatures of great 
paintings — Mona Lisa, Gainsborough 
great ladies, the Blue Boy, Napoleon 
and others—scaled down to accommo- 
date the solemn round faces of “funny 
babies.” Even the gay little kitchen, 
with patterns and toy figures of her de- 
sign, fits into the picture. You may find 
here books for children both written and 
illustrated by this versatile artist, as well 
as doorstops, book ends and children’s 
jewelry all in the likeness of some child 
or animal of Mrs. Drayton’s creation. 
And from a studio somewhere above she 
brought down, the day I saw her, a fin- 
ished strip of fairy-tale pictures ready 
for the next week’s papers—pictures 
Mrs. Drayton likes to do because they 
give children romance and the idea of 
kindness not only to animals but to one 
another. 

But the most entertaining thing of all 
is the resemblance of these small faces 
she draws to Mrs. Drayton’s own 
charming face with its great, far-apart 
eyes and small features. The sausage 
curls and bow are missing, but if one 
can get her to describe a picture or two, 
a single twist of expression makes her 
into a veritable “funny baby” herself. 








Mrs. Grace Drayton with “Comfy” at her 
Florida home. In the insert, one of her 
drawings 





One hundred and one years young 


Emily Howland 


By JANE A. Morton 


and one years young—young be- 

cause a life of untiring activity 
with but one purpose, to live more and 
more usefully, has kept burning within 
her the spirit of youth. 

Sherwood, a small village in the beau- 
tiful Finger Lakes region of New York, 
originally settled by Friends, is Miss 
Howland’s lifelong home. But the 
young Emily was not in sympathy with 
her Friendly rearing. The artistic side 
of her nature rebelled against the color- 
lessness of life there. So as soon as she 
was old enough to assert her independ- 
ence, she indulged her taste for beauti- 
ful things by dressing as she chose and 
by painting pictures. When the family 
homestead became hers, she remodeled it 
extensively and furnished it as elegantly 
as her Tolstoian feeling about money 
would permit. 

Her sympathies for the slaves were 
early drawn upon as her father and 
many of his friends were Abolitionists, 
and her home was a haven for Anti- 
slavery lecturers and for fugitives. She 
determined to do more for the cause 
than her quiet Sherwood life made pos- 
sible, and went to Washington where 
she began a life’s devotion to the inter- 
ests of the Negro. 

At first she taught colored girls in the 
city. Then she went across the Potomac 
to Camp Todd, near Arlington, where 
the “contrabands of war” poured in and 
where she found abundant need for all 
she could do. 

Later she started two schools and as- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Editorially Speaking 


as campaigners. There is no hard work or drudgery 
which they shirk, and they work as men do not, with- 
out looking for personal reward. Women are a new 
force in politics today. 


* * * | é 





W omen Drivers ; 


T used to be quite common to hear slighting refer- | 
ences to women automobile drivers. Men would 
mutter (none too gallantly) “I’ll keep out of the 

way of that car—a woman’s driving; you never know 
what they'll do.” You don’t hear those remarks much | 
| 


The Election 


HETHER you like the result of the recent 

election or not, there is little question that the 

decisive rOle in it was played by women. Nearly 
one-third more votes were cast for the two major 
parties than were ever before cast in any election. 
Since the stay-at-home vote has been laid to women, 
it is natural to assume, as the press generally has done, 
that the new voters were largely women. 

For the first time since their enfranchisement there 
were issues which seemed to many women clear and 
unmistakable; issues which enlisted the active attention 
of those who have hitherto stayed at home, sometimes 
because of apathy, sometimes from a feeling of igno- 
rance. This time these stay-at-home women were not 
apathetic, nor did they feel ignorant. Their strongest 
convictions, they believed, were at stake. 

With some, probably the largest number, it was 
Prohibition. They fear the return of the saloon. 
Many of them, remembering vividly the evils of the 
days before the Eighteenth Amendment, believe them . * ° 
far worse than the evils of Prohibition. Many were g 
swayed by religious prejudice and fear. Many, because A Peace Speech? | ‘Ss 
of the reputation of corruption and graft laid to 
Tammany Hall for so many years, believed this was R. COOLIDGE made an Armistice Day 
another enemy to fight. These three issues brought M speech which literally rang ’round the world. 

It was good to begin with: “We meet to 


the stay-at-home women out in numbers never before 
give thanks for ten years of peace,” and if he had fol- 


known. 

One man was heard to say, “I am voting for Al lowed that lead he would have added that more ma- 
Smith, but there are five women in my family who chinery for keeping the peace had been built up in that 
are voting for Hoover. For years I have tried to ten years than any man on the battlefields of the 
browbeat or shame them into voting, but I could never Great War had dreamed possible. He would have 
get them out before.” On the other hand, to be sure, reminded his countrymen that fifty-six nations have 
many women stay-at-homes were doubtless drawn out combined in a League of Nations and committed 
by sincere discontent with prohibition, by racial and themselves therein to arbitrate all differences arising 
religious reasons, by protest against bigotry, as well as between any two or more of them. After the League _ || 
by the persuasions of Governor Smith’s record. But came the Locarno pacts, wherein the neighbors of || 
the first group was the larger. Germany made compacts with her never to go to war || 

It was this vote which elected Herbert Hoover, and with each other no matter what might happen. After || 4 
it is a new force to be reckoned with. Whatever their that Sweden and Switzerland made extensive treaties _ || 3 
reasoning, for the first time many women have felt of the same nature, so that it is alleged that some thirty 
themselves to be a part of their own government, they pacts exist pledging the signatories never to go to war 
have had the thrill of knowing that their opinions were with each other. 





any more, now that there are so many women behind 
the wheel. According to H. Clifford Brokaw, tech- 
nical adviser of an automobile school, women have 
proved themselves distinctly good drivers. He says that 
a woman is quicker to recognize a dangerous situation 
than a man, twice as quick to acknowledge it, and far | 





more certain to remain cool-headed in a real emergency. 
Furthermore, women are more obedient to traffic laws 
than men and stop instantly when the lordly police hand | 
is lifted. 4nd women cause fewer accidents because they 

are less often intoxicated. Thus passeth another out- 
worn superstition. And does it matter? Not greatly— 
only that such observations help to break down the in- 
feriority complex that, in spite of startling evidences 
to the contrary, still influences women too much. 
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important and counted in the final result. Some of 
them may stay at home again at other elections, but a 
big new part of our voting public has been made to see 
the relation between themselves and their government. 
Also, for the first time women have proved their value 


And now comes the Kellogg treaty, signed by fifteen 
nations, including all the great powers, and it is re- 
ported that most of the important nations of the world 
will join its signatories. This treaty “renounces war” 
and pledges those who sign never to war with other 
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signatories but to settle any dispute by peaceful 
methods. This treaty, the venture of our own Govern- 
ment, must be ratified by the Senate. The story of 
this marvelous development within ten years would 
have been a fitting theme for Mr. Coolidge, and an ap- 
peal to put faith in the new renunciation of war treaty 
would have made a grand peroration. 

Instead Mr. Coolidge talked of our exposed coast 
line, our need of self-defense, and demanded more 
cruisers, a bigger and better navy! If we are attacked 
on our long coast line, who will attack? Naturally, 
some power with a navy. That can be no power on 
the Western hemisphere for no one has a navy large 
enough for this purpose. It might be Japan, or Eng- 
land, or Italy-—no other is possible. Italy’s ambition 
is turned toward Albania and northern Africa. It 
would be the height of folly to bring her navy here. 
Japan and Great Britain are the only possible powers 
that could attack us, and with each we have just signed 
a renunciation of war treaty! Our chief spokesman, 
before the treaty is ratified, virtually announces to the 
world that he expects these nations to violate their 
word of honor and therefore we must have more 
cruisers to defend ourselves against them! The nature 
of his speech, its over-emphasis on war preparedness as 
compared with peace preparedness, has astonished and 
dismayed the statesmen of the world. As Lloyd 
George commented: “The mailed fist has its uses, but 
it is no good to shake hands with.” Perhaps Mr. 
Coolidge thought he made a nice peace speech; the 
world at large seems to agree that Mars himself could 
not have made a more appealing war speech. Mr. 


Coolidge must be tired. 
CarRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


* * Ox 
A Nonpartisan Policy 


T is well known that the best test of a nonpartisan 
attitude is that one shall be accused by Democrats 
of being Republican and by Republicans of being 

Democratic. By this test the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has 
assayed 100 per cent pure, being alternately charged 
with partiality to one major party and the other. Elec- 
tion time naturally brings heightened sensitiveness, and 
so, though we thought we had made it clear, we re- 
peat our policy once more: 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is nonpartisan and nonsec- 
tarian. News articles, dictated by events, are published 
in the general pages, often containing opinions with 
which we do not agree. .On controversial questions 
our pages are open to free discussion of all points of 
view, either through articles which we seek or in our 
correspondence column. The opinions of the Journal 
staff are to be found only in Editorially Speaking. The 
Journal is a forum for the presentation of women’s 
many points of view, to help women clarify their 
opinions and bring them to bear on public affairs. 


a 
A Fifteenth Anniversary 


IFTEEN years ago, on November 19, 1913, the 
suffragists of New York City gathered in Car- 
negie Hall at a Thanksgiving Suffrage Rally. 
From pit to dome the great hall was filled with 
earnest, enthusiastic men and women. They gave 


thanks that eleven of the forty-eight states had been 
won for woman suffrage, that four more had pending 
woman suffrage amendments, all of which were later 
won, and that New York had passed a referendum 
through one legislature. Hope swelled every heart, 
but not one optimist in that great gathering dreamed 
that in fifteen years woman suffrage as an established 
fact would be so old a story that most people would 
have forgotten how and when it came. What a 
glorious struggle it was, and when “its time to move” 
had come, how dizzy the speed of its progress !—c. c. c. 


* *k 2K 


Government Behind the Times 


HE anomaly of the provisions of our Federal 

Government which keeps a duly elected Presi- 

dent from taking office for four months after 
his election is strikingly apparent this year. Mr. 
Hoover, elected President by an overwhelming vote, 
is obliged to sit on the side lines as a spectator and 
watch while Mr. Coolidge proclaims the foreign policy 
of the United States, sends a message to Congress out- 
lining his wishes on important internal matters, ap- 
proves and vetoes bills, asks for enormous appropria- 
tions, and otherwise holds the reins of government, 
with his old Cabinet and the old Congress, many of 








whose members are “lame ducks,” voted out of office 
but still functioning. 

Are Mr. Cooclidge’s views the views of Mr. Hoover? 
No one knows. Mr. Hoover wisely keeps silent, but 
whether he is in perfect accord or not with Mr. 
Coolidge, it is an uncomfortable position he occupies. 

Farm relief, Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, the big 
naval building program, the Kellogg treaty, are a few 
of the important issues demanding immediate action, on 
which Mr. Hoover, during the campaign, proclaimed 
his views and promised results. But now that he is 
elected he cannot lift a finger to influence their progress 
for at least four months, and since action in every 
case would have to be taken by Congress he cannot 
do anything effective for over a year unless he calls 
a special session of Congress. 

Mr. Hoover must be happy that he is going to be 
out of the country for a while on his South American 
trip, but before another presidential election the time 
of taking office of the new President should be changed. 
In the states the new governor, elected in November, 
takes office January 1, and the new legislature meets 
shortly after. There is no reason, except ingrained 
conservatism and the precedent of time, why the Fed- 
eral custom, adopted in the days when it took many 
months to come to Washington from outlying states, 
should still obtain, when now one can cross the conti- 
nent in one’s own motor car in a little over a week, 
or can fly across in a couple of days. 
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A New Political Factor 


HE CAMPAIGN YEAR of 1928 brought to maturity 
a new political factor of incalculable importance—the 
radio—and in determining its lines of development the 
League of Women Voters has been one of the principal agents. 

In 1924 radio was an adjunct to the old-time campaign 
practices; this year it led all other methods of getting the can- 
didates before the public. From the remarkable tour-de-force 
of broadcasting the party conventions in narrative form, 
through a swelling stream of political oratory, to the final 
announcement of election returns to a listening nation, radio 
has proved itself a revolutionary factor in the technique of 
democracy. 

But though methods were transformed, the speeches car- 
ried to the public over the air were for the most part the 
familiar stuff of former years. They were shorter—they were 
somewhat deflated of hot air—but they were as partisan as 
ever. If it had not been for a cooperation project of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the League of Women 
Voters, the public would simply have heard at home what they 
formerly heard in a hall. 

The Voters’ Campaign Information Service provided a 
weekly un-partisan accompaniment to the campaign; gave nec- 
essary background for the issues; demonstrated the widely 
differing viewpoints of equally conscientious leaders; clari- 
fied the strategic development of issues in Congress in ad- 
vance of the campaign; taught nominating and election ma- 
chinery; mitigated the heat of partisanship by the fresh and 
cooling air of disinterested discussion. 

Scattering experiments in the same field had already been 
made, but nothing that approached the Voters’ Service in du- 
ration, extent of territory or range of subjects and speakers. 
It has been an experiment in political education of unques- 
tionable importance. 


N the closing program of this first series of the Voters’ 
Service, M. H. Aylesworth, president of the National 

Broadcasting Company, said: “Men have been running politics 
in this country ever since politics entered our national life 

. it has been a man’s game... And yet it was a woman’s 
organization that was farsighted enough to recognize the 
desirability of awakening and stimulating political conscious- 
ness in America. It was a woman’s organization that had 
the vision to grasp the opportunity to present through this 
new medium of mass communication a vital service for the 
American people. 

“And it was that same woman’s organization, the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, that finally put into prac- 
tice a real, honest, constructive effort to inform the people 
of the United States in the problems of government. It de- 
voted itself to informing the voter of the mysterious methods 
employed in partisan politics. And, finally, it set itself to the 
task of awakening among our citizens a sense of responsi- 


bility to exercise the right of franchise.” The undertaking 
was tremendous. . . The path was full of political 
pitfalls. The promoters were practical, and they were 
enthusiastic. ‘They met every problem with a logical solution. 

“After months of careful preparation the Voters’ Service 
began last January. From that day to this we have never 
had cause to regret any of these programs—on the contrary, 
we have without exception had every reason to congratulate 
ourselves on our participation in such a movement. 

“If purifying politics consists primarily in educating the 
public to the realization of political problems and to a crit- 
ical interest in them, it may be safely said that the work of 
the League of Women Voters has done much to purify pol- 
itics. It has done much to force upon political leaders the 
realization that the individual voter is intelligent and well 
informed and that candidates must conform to a new and 
higher standard of campaign conduct and subsequent action. 

“The Voters’ Service programs have performed a distinct 
service to the country. They are a very essential part in 
the plans for public service to which the National Broad- 
casting Company aims to devote itself.” 


TUART HAWKINS, widely known as a radio re- 
viewer, says of the Voters’ Service: “If the prophecy 
of Mr. Aylesworth has been fulfilled in appreciable measure, 
if the political consciousness of the citizenry has been awakened 
by radio, the major share of the credit must go, I think, to 
the women in politics and to the National League of Women 
Voters in particular. The conventions and the campaign ral- 
lies by radio would have been far less interesting, far less 
stimulating to the judicial mind, if the League had not 
stepped in on January first, with a carefully planned schedule 
of political information and education for radio listeners. 
; . They were arranged by the League as an experiment 
and there have been no experiments in the practical utilization 
of the radio agency more successful than that one.” 

In this experiment others have cooperated. The individ- 
ual broadcasting stations have shown great public spirit in 
carrying the Service. The press has helped generously, also 
the American Library Association, and notably the long roll 
of speakers who were the very heart of the Service. 

The way the public has listened, the picturesque uses the 
Service has been put to, the letters we have had—these will 
be dealt with and carefully analyzed in our printed report. 

Deductions from these returns must be tentative and sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive. Even so, they should be of 
exceptional interest because of the extreme importance to the 
public of the broadcasting policies in the shaping of which 
the Voters’ Service was a factor. Our highest hope is that 
we may be creating a public demand for political discussion 
based on fact and tempered by reason. 

—KatHarineE LuDINGTON. 
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The League and the “Short Session” 
N MONDAY, December the third, the second ses- 


sion of the Seventieth Congress will convene. Sen- 

ators and Representatives will take up their respon- 
sibilities as law makers again, responsibilities which were laid 
down in June when many of them became progressively dele- 
gates, campaigners and candidates. Victorious and defeated, 
the jubilant and downcast will unite once more in the con- 
sideration of legislative business for the short, the so-called 
“Lame Duck” session. ‘There will be men there who were 
defeated at the polls on November 6—for this is the old 
Congress which will assemble to take up its interrupted busi- 
ness. 

One of the League’s major legislative interests before this 
session will be the Newton bill (H. R. 14070), a measure 
creating a Child Welfare Extension Service in the Children’s 
Bureau, and authorizing an annual appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 to be used by that service in a continued campaign to 
reduce the maternity and infancy death rate and to promote 
maternal and infant hygiene. The League is not entering 
a new field in supporting the Newton bill. When the Shep- 
pard-T owner bill was enacted into law the League expressed 
its conviction that the Federal and state governments should 
cooperate in a great campaign of education to the end that 
mothers and their babies should not die needlessly. When 
it supported the measure which extended for two years the 
time for which 
the Federal ap- 
propriation was 
available under 
that Act, the 
League tested the 
law to discover 
whether its op- 
eration was suc- 
cessful. it 
showed a grati- 
fying record of 
accomplish- 
ment and a fine 
example of the 
application of the 
resources of the 
Government to 
the problems of 
the general wel- 
fare. 

When the Act 
itself was re- 
pealed and the 
states were given 
notice that after 
June 30, 1929, 
there would be no 
Federal funds for 
them to match, 
the League began 
once more to re- 
view the accom- 
plishments, to 
survey the need 
in order to meet adequately the situation of the future. 

Support of the Newton bill is based on that examination 
and embodies the conviction of those who believe that there 
is a real responsibility upon the Federal Government to con- 
tinue to bear its share of a nation-wide program of maternal 
and infant hygiene. 

A new subject will come before the Senate this session 
when the President sends for ratification by that body the 





College undergraduates discuss the campaign in a late October “Voters’ Service” 

(Left to right) Maxon H. Eddy, Yale football captain; Miss Elizabeth E. Hughes, Barnard; 

Miss Gertrude Ely, Counselor.of New Voters for National League; Miss Sarah Jackson, Vas- 
sar; James Roosevelt, Harvard 
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much-talked-of treaty renouncing war. The League will sup- 
port the ratification of the pact, and once again the field of 
International Relations contributes a major item on the legis- 
lative program. The Treaty and the Newton bill are major 
issues. Support of the Norris proposal for government opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals was the League’s major interest in 
the first session. That resolution received a “pocket veto” 
when the President failed to sign it before adjournment. ‘To 
the League as well as to the Congress, December 3rd will 
mean a renewal of old responsibilities and the challenge of 
new ones.—MARGUERITE OWEN. 


Our Foreign Affairs 


LECTIONS may come and elections may go, but the 
problems of foreign policy go on forever. The United 
States is no Robinson Crusoe living in self-sufficiency 

upon a desert island, and the attitude of the United States 
toward world issues must remain one of the fundamental 
questions for American citizens to examine. To outline some 
of these questions of foreign policy, the Department of Inter- 
national Cooperation of the National League has published 
a number of new pamphlets. 

During this winter the Multilateral Treaty will come 
before the Senate for ratification. Among the objections 
that will probably be raised are the reservations which have 
been suggested by England and France, but which have 
not been accepted 
by the United 
Staten. What 
are these reserva- 
tions? Questions 
such as these are 
considered in a 
pamphlet entitled 
The Multilat- 
eral Treaty. The 
interest aroused 
by the Treaty 
has led to ques- 
tions of another 
kind. Who, they 
ask, is really re- 
sponsible for the 
conduct of our 
foreign affairs? 
The division of 
responsibility be- 
tween the Presi- 
dentandthe 
Senate, and the 
role of the State 
Department are 
described in The 
Conduct of the 
Foreign Policy 
of the United 
States. 

The experience 


Peed, of the Great 

War raised many 

problems still 

awaiting solution. What is meant by “defense”? Arthur 
Bullard answers that in The Meaning of Defense. Closely 


related to this problem is that of neutrality. The status of 
neutral rights in fact and in theory is discussed in An Inter- 
pretation of Neutrality. Lastly, there is an Explanation of 
the Program, a guide to the study of all measures on the 
Department program. 

—BEATRICE PITNEY. 








{This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing else printed in the Woman’s Journal and the Woman’s Journalis not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Election Returns 


VERY year this magazine publishes 

a list of women elected to im- 
portant office. This list will appear in 
the January issue, when we hope it will 
be reasonably complete. It will be 
based on returns from Secretaries of 
State direct to this office and from the 
lists compiled by the National League 
of Women Voters. Among the returns 
already in, outstanding are: three new 
women in Congress, four women re- 
elected to Congress, three state senators, 
fifty-seven representatives, one new 
Secretary of State, one new state treas- 
urer. And Judge Florence E. Allen, ot 
Ohio, stays on her Supreme Court 


bench. 


New Officers 
RS. WILLIAM HOFFMAN, 


Rhode Island, is the new national 
president of the Girl Scouts, succeeding 
Sarah Louise Arnold. Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, who has served the organization 
both as president and chairman of the 
board of directors, is its first vice-presi- 
dent. 

Katherine Pike, of Washington, 
D. C., is the new president of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers. 


Anna V. Rice, of New York, has been 
appointed general secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, to succeed the 
late Mabel Cratty. Miss Rice has been 
with the Y. W. C. A. in important 
work since 1907. 


Annie Kate Gilbert, of New York, is 
the new national executive of the Girl 
Reserves, the junior members of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
now numbering 168,000. 


Distinguished Visitors 


NE distinguished English visitor 

has just left this country and an- 
other one has just arrived. Lady Nancy 
Astor, American-born member of the 
British Parliament, came over here re- 
cently for a brief sojourn during which 
time the International Association of 
Policewomen honored her at a luncheon, 
and President Coolidge received her at 
the White House. Now Lady Heath is 
here—the foremost woman pilot of 


Great Britain, who recently established 
the world’s altitude record for a light 
plane and reached the highest level ever 
attained by a woman flier, when she 
achieved a height of more than 24,700 
feet in her single seater moth plane at 





Anna V. Rice, new General Secretary, 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 


Croydon. Last May she flew alone 
from Cape Town, South Africa, to Lon- 
don, in twenty-five stops. She plans to 
lecture and possibly try to break her own 
altitude record; but her chief purpose is 
to attend the International Aviation 
Conference at Washington. She will 
also be received by President Coolidge. 
Lady Heath has won more than 200 
medals for athletic proficiency and has 
competed in Olympic games. She is also 
the author of several books, including a 
volume of poems. 

Late autumn brings again to this 
country Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, 
who lectures here every winter and 
writes in her charming English home 





CALENDAR 


Annual Board Meeting of the Directors of 
the National Council of Women, Chicago, 
December 5-6, 1928. 

Fourth Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, Washington, D. C., January 14-18, 
1929. 

Child Labor Day, January 26-28, 1929. 

Parents’ Exposition, New York, February 
23-March 2, 1929. 


every summer. You will remember her 
article on companionate marriage in this 
magazine last March. 


Foreign Notes 
ye feet women—a federation 


of sixty-seven organizations—re- 
cently petitioned the government for the 
right to vote in municipal elections, to 
be chosen on school boards, admitted to 
the bar, and for numerous other priv- 
ileges. Their recommendations were 
“listened to attentively.” 


British Mayoresses 

At the British elections on November 
ninth, ten of the three hundred mayors 
elected were women. There were no 
women among the sixteen new Lord 
Mayors, but Norwich, the first city ever 
to elect a woman to that post, elected 
for the first time a woman sheriff, Miss 


Mabel Clarkson. 


Sigrid Undset 
The 1928 Nobel Prize in literature 
was awarded to Madame Sigrid Und- 
set, the third Norwegian author to be 
thus honored. Madame Undset became 
known to the English-speaking world 
through her novel “Kristin Lavrans- 

datter,” published in 1920. 


News of the Colleges 


5 don leading women’s colleges 
have made an appeal for a joint 
endowment primarily for the purpose of 
paying more adequate salaries to their 
professors, so that women students may 
be taught by scholars of as high quality 
as those that instruct their brothers. 
Barnard, Mount Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Radcliffe and Smith 
Colleges have evolved a scheme fot 
administering among themselves any 
gifts they may receive jointly. 


RapciirFFE is the only woman’s col- 
lege to supplement regular academic 
work with conferences between individ- 
ual students and tutors. It has now 
undertaken to provide in a Tutorial 
House, which was opened this fall, a 
fitting background for the subjects dis- 
cussed there, by furnishing each room in 
harmony with the subject to which it is 
devoted. The rooms in this unique 
house, therefore, range from the Pom- 
peian Room, used for conferences in the 
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Classics, through the Early New Eng- 
land and Federal Virginia Rooms for 
American Literature and History, to the 
Modernistic Room for Mathematics. 
Dean Bernice V. Brown had charge of 
furnishing this Tutorial House. 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY will 
name a new dormitory for non-sorority 
women Rocers House, in honor of 
Emma Winner Rogers, well known to 
older readers of the Woman's Journal 
in her capacity as treasurer of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Rogers, who died in 
1922, was one of the founders of the 
Northwestern University Settlement 
and the University Guild. The Board 
of Trustees, in voting this honor, char- 
acterized Mrs. Rogers as “a leader of 
fine mental ability, capacity and initia- 
tive; in the forefront of the women’s 
movement of her day; a woman of great 
charm, in full sympathy with the social 
needs and desires of the students.” 


Martha Berry 


N Miss Martha Berry, founder of 

the Berry Schools for mountain 
boys and girls, near Rome, Georgia, 
was bestowed the Pictorial Review's 
$5,000 achievement award for 1927. 
This award is given to the American 
woman who, in the opinion of a com- 
mittee of prominent men and women 
acting as judges, has made the most dis- 
tinctive contribution to American life 
during the preceding ten years. 

The Berry Schools started twenty- 
seven years ago as a Bible class of ten 
pupils) Now through Miss Berry’s 
years of untiring effort, the school has 
grown into an institution owning a tract 
of 10,000 acres of land with more than 
fifty buildings on it, housing 1,000 
pupils. The story of Miss Berry’s great 
work is told in the March, 1925, issue 
of the Journal. 


“Twentieth Century Taste” 


N page 15 you will find an inter- 

esting picture of a bedroom de- 
signed by the one woman exhibitor in 
a recent notable exhibition. This was 
the striking Exhibition of Twentieth 
Century Taste arranged by B. Altman 
and Company, New York, and occupy- 
ing a large part of one floor for the 
month of October. Several rooms by 
Frenchmen were shown, and six Ameri- 
can interiors—by five men and one 
woman, Ruth Campbell. Miss Camp- 
bell’s offering, called the “Poppy Room,” 
has an interesting balance of scarlet and 
green, with the scarlet predominant. 
Petal-like forms appear repeatedly in the 
various pieces, especially in the great 
armchair. This exhibition provided an 
introduction to the growing modernist 
manner for a public wider than that 
which visits art galleries. It is a field 
—the field of home decoration—in 
which women may be expected to shine. 


An Intrepid Autoist 
NOTHER proof that woman is 


more than a mere fragile and sen- 
sitive creature is given by Mrs. Diana 
Strickland. Several years ago, accord- 
ing to La Frangaise, she crossed the Bel- 
gian Congo on foot, and now she has 
accomplished a perilous journey in an 
automobile through Africa. She started 
from Dakar with a chauffeur-mechanic, 
who. accompanied her for six thousand 
miles, as far as Cairo. But at that point 
the gentleman refused to go further. The 
intrepid young Mrs. Strickland, nothing 
daunted, however, completed her jour- 
ney by herself—the first person to cross 
Africa in a machine. 


“The Paris Pact’ 


Y the time Congress opens, women’s 
organizations in practically every 
state in the union will have held meet- 
ings to urge ratification of the Kellogg 
treaty to outlaw war. Some of these 
have been state-wide, some regional. 
This plan for focusing organized 
women’s efforts on the “Paris Pact” was 
initiated at the closing session of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War last winter. The nine 
women’s organizations then sharing in 
the Conference were invited to convene 
these state groups, and the response was 
enthusiastic. Each meeting has not only 
passed a resolution calling for the im- 
mediate ratification of the treaty, but 
has taken action to encourage local 
organizations to add their voice to the 
demand. 
Since the last National Conference 
was held, the National Federation of 





Some years ago a tablet, dedicated to 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, was placed on the 
building in Seneca Falls where the famous 
women’s rights meeting of 1848 was held. 


Later, the tablet was removed. In October 
it was restored as shown here, with cere- 
monies conducted by the local League of 
Women Voters and the Historical Society. 
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Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs has joined the group, making the 
tenth member. 


Foreign Affairs School 


HE “Foreign Affairs” School held 

at Cambridge, Massachusetts, an- 
nually for seven years by the Massachu- 
setts League of Women Voters, has been 
in miniature for unspecialized women, 
what the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liamstown has been for the expert stu- 
dent of international affairs. It has 
acquired an importance that carries its 
interest far beyond Massachusetts. The 
1929 school will be in session January 
22, 23 and 24, at the Hotel Commander, 
Cambridge. Registration is now open 
and applications should be made to the 
League at 31 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


The Pan-Pacific Conference 


This report, condensed under space 
pressure, was written by a Honolulu 
woman—(GWENFREAD ALLEN. 


HE Pan-Pacific Women’s Confer- 

ence held in Honolulu late in the 

summer was the first meeting in 
history called to consider all questions of 
interest to women from an international 
viewpoint. For that reason, though the 
conference passed into the pages of his- 
tory without much of a flurry, its lead- 
ers think that in future years those pages 
will mark a new and important chapter. 

What did the conference do? It 
passed but few resolutions. It decided 
on no definite organization. It mapped 
out no remedies for the relief of world 
ailments. But it did bring together to 
exchange information and _ inspiration 
women experts of Pacific countries, 
many of whom knew each other by 
correspondence or reputation but had 
never met face to face. It appointed a 
continuation committee empowered to 
study certain matters and to call another 
conference in 1930 to decide on the next 
step. 

According to Jane Addams, chair- 
man, the conference showed that there 
are three classes of problems of vital 
importance to women and children in 
the Pacific: 

First, there are the problems that 
must be solved by nations working to- 
gether—the moving picture problem and 
the question of traffic in women and 
children. As long as one country allows 
licensed prostitution, so long will traf- 
fic in women and children continue, she 
said. When legalized vice is wiped out 
throughout the Pacific, the traffic will 
automatically cease. 

American and British movies were se- 
verely condemned by Oriental delegates 
as conducive to crime. Here is another 
situation where several countries—pro- 
ducers and distributors of films—must 
act together. (Continued on page 49) 
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“From Those Who Know to Those Who Need”’ 


66 GROUP of young voters” in 
New York has decided to 
study labor legislation and 
asks: What are the existing 
laws in New York State 

concerning workmen's compensation? 

It is most gratifying to find young 
voters interesting themselves in so im- 
portant a subject. The question was 
referred to the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, and Mr. John B. 
Andrews, secretary of that organization, 
supplied the information asked for. 
First of all the inquirer was advised to 
procure a copy of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of New York from the 
State Department of Labor, 124 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. 
Mr. Andrews also furnished two impor- 
tant articles bearing on the subject, 
“The Relation of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation to Accident Prevention,” and 
“Protection of Family Life Through 
Accident Prevention and Compensation” 
—both reprints from the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. These articles furnish 
eloquent argument for the need of 
workmen’s compensation laws. Having 
examined these and having studied exist- 
ing legislation, the student will then be 
prepared to see inadequacies or defects 
in the present laws and to evaluate 
amendments suggested by experts on 
labor legislation. 

These young voters may also be inter- 
ested to know that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law in New York State 
is administered by an Industrial Board 
consisting of five members, and that the 
chairman of this board is a woman, 
Frances Perkins. The board is a depart- 
ment of the State Department of Labor. 

Experts in Labor Legislation believe 
that the most pressing need at this time 
is for more adequate laws covering occu- 
pational disease compensation, as hazards 
from occupational diseases have contin- 
ually increased during the past few 
years, an increase largely due to the 
wider use of chemicals, and the fre- 
quency of industrial poisonings. There 
are two methods of dealing with this 
kind of compensation. One is through 


» 
. 


Conducted by IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


laws in which specific diseases are men- 
tioned (which experts consider inade- 
quate), and the other, through laws 
covering compensation for all occupa- 
tional diseases. Fifteen states have en- 
acted occupational disease compensation 
laws. Five states have no workmen’s 
compensation laws. These are Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 


The Eternal Question Again 
Fis the Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Association at Wilmington, 
Delaware, comes a request for sam- 
ple budgets for business women, income 
$1,000, $1,250, $1,800 and $2,000. 
This question gave us some trouble, 
for it is difficult to be specific regarding 
this all-important subject. As a matter 
of fact, one’s budget is a painfully per- 
sonal affair in many cases. The most 
that the budget makers can do is to 


This department undertakes 
to secure expert answers to 
questions of community interest. 
Make your questions definite and 
direct. They will be answered by 
letter from some one of our 
cooperating organizations, and 
Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke will com- 
ment on the questions and 
answers together in these pages. 


work out sample budgets and trust to 
the intelligent woman to adjust the 
average schedule to her particular needs 
as best she can. So many factors enter 
in when one considers the wise use of 
money, especially if the money is earned: 
one’s personal taste, the scale of living 
to which one has been accustomed, the 
state of one’s health, the number of 
religious and social activities with their 
attendant dues, and the responsibility of 
helping other members of the family 
who are less well off. All are factors 
that must be considered by the individ- 
ual budget maker. 

We are able, however, to get practical 


assistance tor our Wilmington reader. 
from Adeline Evans Leiser, of the Per- 
sonal Service Department of the Bower) 
Savings Bank, 110 East Forty-second 
Street, New York. She sent to th« 
inquirer a most interesting and helpful 
booklet issued by the bank called 
“Answers to the Money Question,” and 
in the accompanying letter says, “We 
should be very glad to assist any of your 
members or friends in working out an 
individual or personal budget, but regret 
that we can not ever furnish the figures 
you desire on the basis of amounts of 
income only.” 

A few quotations from “Answers to 
the Money Question” will doubtless in- 
terest many readers. 

There are three cardinal principles which 
contain the whole essence of the budget idea. 
They are: Save first, Look ahead, and Keep 
out of debt. 

No exact percentage of the income to be 
spent for rent can be set that will apply to 
every case. - + If possible not more 
than 25 per cent of the income should be 
spent for rent. 


Much thought should be given to the plan- 
ning of the food budget. . . . Food and 
shelter combined should never average more 
than from 50 to 55 per cent, if the income 
is moderate. 


Usually at least 50 per cent of the clothing 
budget will be required for outer clothing. 
Shoes and hats will doubtless use up the next 
largest portion, while accessories must be 
carefully chosen and not permitted to con- 
sume more than 5 to 8 per cent of the entire 
budget. . . Deciding on a special color 
scheme for women will help reduce cost of 
small articles for if well chosen they can 
serve with more than one costume. 

We may add that a well-known dress 
expert is authority for the statement that 
22 per cent of the income is a fair dress 
allowance for the business woman. 
With these facts in hand any intelligent 
woman can work out her own salvation 
in regard to her budget. 


A Mother Seeks Advice 
Aww in Lanesboro, Minne- 


sota, asks for material on Child 
Mentality and Management. In 
compliance with her request the Child 
Study Association of America sent mate- 
rial and suggestions. The Children’s 
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Bureau at Washington also has some 
pamphlets that have been furnished to a 
number of Journal readers who have 
asked for material of this character. 
These include “From School to Work,” 
“Community Care of Dependent, Delin- 
quent and Handicapped Children,” and 
“Child Welfare Programs.” 

Other organizations upon which we 
are privileged to cail for this kind of 
material and which are cooperating in 
this service are: The American CHILD 
HEALTH Association, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. 


Likes Statistics and Wants aJob 
A JOURNAL reader from Florida 


asks this question: “J am col- 

lege trained. I like statistics. I 
want a job. How can I make an asset 
of my training and my liking?” 

While we hear very little of this field, 
it is undoubtedly true that there is an 
ever-increasing demand for statisticians, 
in business, pelitics, and government. It 
is an age when facts count, an age of 
investigation and research. The United 
States Government employs many statis- 
ticians, the majority of whom are 
selected from the civil service lists. 
There are forty or more assistants in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, many of 
whom are women. Their jobs range 
from editorial work to operating ma- 
chines, and their investigations cover 
such topics as housing, wages, hours, 
accidents, arbitration and other matters 
pertaining to labor. The Treasury and 
the Departments of State, Interior and 
Commerce offer many interesting open- 
ings. It is said that the Public Health 
Service is most attractive to women, per- 
haps because it abounds in human inter- 
est. Of those who rank as _ highly 
trained statisticians in this department 
more than half are women. The De- 
partment of Agriculture offers many 
interesting opportunities for the woman 
who likes statistics. In this department 
women are engaged in making up crop 
reports, weather calculations and _ re- 
ports, studies of living costs, the use of 
power and farm machinery and so forth. 
About three hundred people are em- 
ployed in this work. 

In many lines of business, in social 
work, and in various other fields there 
is an increasing demand for statisticians ; 
but it is a profession in which there is 
little financial return for the novice and 
in which proficiency comes only from 
experience. The advice to the questioner 
quoted above is to write to the Govern- 
ment Bureaus at Washington for 
definite information as to specific oppor- 
tunities there. She is also advised to 
write to the National University Exten- 
sion Association, State House, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and to the American 
Statistical Association, 236 Wooster 


Street, New York City. And there are 
a few books on the subject, including: 
“Statistical Work, A Study of Op- 
portunities for Women,” “Training for 
Business” (including Research and 
Statistics), both published by the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, 51 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City. The 
“Journal of the American Statistical 
Association,” and publications of the 
same organization, will also be helpful. 


A Practical ‘Peace Program” 


r re majority of questions the past 
month have been concerning world 
peace. Writing from Defiance, 

Ohio, a reader asks: ‘‘Can you help me 

out with a peace program?” And the 

plan she outlines for a D. A. R. meet- 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of University 
Women 

American CHitp HeatH Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Bureau of Home Kconomics 

Child Study Association of America 

Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 

International Association of Police- 
women 

National Congress 
Teachers 

National Illiteracy Crusade 

National League of Women Voters 

National Municipal League 


of Parents and 


National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 

National Women's Trade Union 
League 


Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 

Women’s Bureau 

Woman’s National Democratic Club 

Women’s National Republican Club 

Woman’s Journal Vocational Guidance 
Board. 


ing is so practical that other club presi- 
dents might like to know about it. She 
says: “I have in mind three short papers, 
the first to be on the growth of the peace 
idea, the second on the causes of war, 
and the third on the actual progress 
made toward peace to date.” This is a 
clear and admirable division of a great 
subject. 

From the Journal office was sent a 
reprint of the excellent article by Mrs. 
Catt in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
called “The Outlawry of War.” And 
then the question was passed on to the 
Women’s International League, and to 
the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. In reply the secre- 
tary of the latter organization has sug- 
gested material that will furnish an ex- 
cellent background for preparing a 
peace program for any occasion, and in- 
quirers from Bicknell, Indiana, and 
others may follow these same suggestions 
with profit. 

The Report of the Third Conference 
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on the Cause and Cure of War is, in 
itself, most valuable, as it gives a com- 
prehensive review of the opinions of 
experts. Other material that club 
women should have in their files includes 
the pamphlet by Mildred Adams, “A 
Review of Arbitration,” published by 
the National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C.; a pamphlet called 
“International Relations Publications,” 
available from the World Peace Foun- 
dation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton; and a copy of the 1928 “Readers’ 
Bulletin of the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War.” “The 
Origin of the Next War,” by John 
Bakeless (Viking Press, New York 
City), though very pessimistic, is com- 
mended as a source of information. 

But of especial interest is the 1928 
Readers’ Course, Bulletin No. 1, issued 
recently by the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War. The 
course for 1927 treated the fundamental 
problems which lie behind the causes of 
war and hinder the cures of war; that of 
1928 enters the field of controversy, the 
present-day situation with its conflict of 
opinions and purposes. 

Among the books mentioned are the 
following: “The White Man’s Di- 
lemma,” Nathaniel Peffer; “Nicaragua 
and the United States,” Isaac Joslin 
Fox; “Propaganda Technique and the 
World War,” Professor H. D. Lass- 
well; “Uncertainties in the United States 
History,” Professor C. H. Hamlin. 


On Desertion and Non-Sup port 


E find again, young women in- 

teresting themselves in the more 
serious aspects of social ques- 
tions. From Keuka College, Keuka, 
New York, comes this request: Please 
send material on desertion and non-sup- 
port. 

All of the social agencies have rec- 
ognized the subject of desertion and 
non-support as basic in the study of the 
family as the unit in our social life, and 
many of them have made serious and 
far-reaching investigations in this field. 
Among these may be mentioned the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, whose 
experts have done notable work. One 
of the best studies of this kind is the 
small book by J. C. Colcord, called 
“Broken Homes—a Study of Family 
Desertion and Its Social Treatment.” 

The request for information on this 
subject was referred to “Family Life in 
America Today,” and, in addition to the 
book mentioned above, the editor, Mar- 
garet E. Rich, supplies a list including: 
“Family Desertion and Non-Support 
Laws of the Various States,” made in 
connection with the Associated Charities, 
Washington, D.C. (1904); “Non-sup- 
port Laws and the Chicago Court of 
Domestic Relations” (1912); “Present 
Status of Family Desertion and Non- 
support Laws.” 
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N the new novel which takes its 

hero’s name for a title, Virginia 
Woolf has made a fascinating attempt 
to cram the human comedy within the 
pages of a single volume. On the sur- 
face it is the story of Orlando, who was 
a young man when Elizabeth ruled Eng- 
land, and lived as a vivid matron of 
thirty-six in October of this year. 
Whether Orlando’s life was not geared 
to the sun, or there were long blank 
spaces during which the world lived 
and he slept, the time from one of his 
birthdays to the next averages about ten 
of our years. 

He enters the book as a sulky, hand- 
some youth torn between making bad 
verses and hunting with his dogs. Eliz- 
abeth summons him to court, where he 
is caught in a web of adventures that 
range from palace intrigues to love affairs 
among the loot brought home from the 
Spanish Main. He pursues a Russian 
girl who is utterly false. He goes to be 
ambassador at the fabulous court of 
Constantinople. About the year 1700, 
when women entered English literature, 
he wakes from a long sleep to find him- 
self a woman. He, or rather she, wan- 
ders with gypsies in Asia Minor, then 
goes home to England, and after laugh- 
ing amid the bright pattern of the 
eighteenth century, shivers in the shadow 

















Before you choose your new 
books, read these interesting 
studies— 





A STUDY OF THE 
MODERN NOVEL 
By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


Widely inclusive information and sound 
critical judgment make this a valuable 
history and handbook on the novel since 
1900. _ Vivid biographical sketches and 
selective bibliographies. : 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
FICTION 
By GRANT OVERTON 


Something really novel in literary criti- 
cism. Contains a wealth of material for 
all interested in writing fiction or study- 
ing the great writers. $3 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York 




















Katharine Holland Brown, author of “The 
Father,” a prize novel 


of the nineteenth. Sharp edges blur, ivy 
covers the walls as beards cover men’s 
faces, and everything is buried in the 
hushed concealment of the Victorian era. 

The book is full of fascinating under- 
currents and subtle implications. 
Values, backgrounds, emphases change 
as they have changed during three hun- 
dred years of English literature. The 
writing is a joy, the satire delicately 
precise. 

Along with its other excellences, the 
book marks a kind of feminine coming- 
of-age. Mrs. Woolf, like her heroine 
after the gypsy episode, manages to wear 
skirts and at the same time to keep a 
largeness of vision, a sense of propor- 
tion, a memory of common human ex- 
perience. Her skirts are not symbols of 





One-Act Plays 
for Stage and Study 


We have just issued a Fourth Volume to this 
popular series of one-act plays by contempo- 
rary American, English, Irish, French and 
pe dramatists. 

Price, $3.15 each, postpaid 

Send for our_ booklet 

PLAYS FOR WOMEN 

Our new 1929 catalogue just out. Free. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Founded 1845—Incorporated 1898 
TuHos. R. Epwarps, Managing Director 
23-25 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 











bondage, but simply the garb of one-half 
of humanity. She recognizes the fact 
that she is descended from men as well 
as from women, and she is able to write 
of them both in the light of that com- 
mon inheritance. Her book has a sturdy 
maturity which is a fine omen for the 
future as well as an achievement in the 
present.—m. A. 


Ih these days of too sex-y fiction, 
Katharine Holland Brown’s story, 
“The Father,” is a cool and refreshing 
oasis. It is a tale of the anti-slavery 
agitation in the decade preceding the 
Civil War. Beginning in New England, 
where John Stafford, a brilliant editor, 
acquaintance of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne, was already suffering for his 
strong abolitionist views, it moves in a 
covered wagon to the Sangamon country 
of Illinois. With his family of mother- 
less children—Mercy Rose, a young girl, 
and a trio of active small boys—John 
Stafford tackles the double job of run- 
ning an outright anti-slavery paper and 
farming a marsh. His burdens are 
lightened by his tender love for his 
daughter and the warm friendship of a 
struggling backwoods lawyer—‘a great, 
sober, gentle presence who understood 
everything’—one Abraham Lincoln. 
Through stern times Stafford works to 
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“Her life is a lesson of faith, an 
inspiration of courage, a symbol of 
religious truth to all the world.” 


That is what has been said about Helen 
Keller, the blind and deaf woman who 
has surmounted greater obstacles, per- 
haps, than any one else, to receive the 
light of knowledge and truth. 

Her new book communicates to us her 
inspiration and the lessons of her faith. 


MY RELIGION 


By Helen Keller 


“Religion has meant a great deal to her. 
To her it is a great river of light, higher 
than all the stars, deeper than the silence 
which wraps her around. It alone is 
great—all else is fragmentary.” 


Cloth, postpaid, 60c 
(Price of the original edition, $2.00) 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, INC. 
Room 1288, 18 East 4ist St., New York, N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


The White Cat 

By Countess D’Aulnoy. _Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth MacKinstry 
French fairy tales with unusual 
illustrations in color and black 
and white. $3.50 


The Land of Dreams 

By William Blake. Illustrated 
by Pamela Bianco 

The aartist’s favorite Blake 

poems, bound in green and silver. 


$2.00 


The Wonderful Locomotive 
By Cornelia Meigs. Illustrated 
by Berta and Elmer Hader 


The engine book for which all 
small boys have been waiting. 


$2.00 


The Fairy Shoemaker 
By Boris Artzybashe ff 


A picture book of fairy poems 
by Allingham, Arnold and de la 
Mare. $2.00 


The Picture Book of Flying 
By Frank Dobias 


The story of aviation told in 
many pictures and brief text. 


$2.00 





The Macmillan Company 


New York - Boston - Atlanta 
Chicago - Dallas - San Francisco 








make at least one telling convert to his 
cause, and the book closes with neither 
Stafford nor Lincoln conscious how 
greatly Stafford has won in winning 
Lincoln. The relation of Mercy and 
John is one of rare beauty, and the 
healthily naughty activities of the small 
boys provide many lighter moments. The 
book has profuse local color as well as 
beautiful writing. No wonder it won 
the $25,000 prize in the Woman's 
Home Companion-John Day Novel 
Competition. 


HE recent history of the various 

countries of Asia is little known to 
most of us, and for that reason “Asia 
Reborn,’ by Marguerite Harrison, is a 
welcome book. Mrs. Harrison, who has 
spent much of her time since 1919 in the 
Orient, takes each Asiatic country in 
turn, beginning in the west with Tur- 
key, Persia and Afghanistan, and traces 
the course of events since the war, 
sketching its historical background, and 
stressing its relation to world move- 
ments. 

Not a country in the “unchanging 
East,” Mrs. Harrison shows, has 
escaped momentous changes. President 
Wilson’s theory of self-determination 
has led to strongly developed national- 
ism, and contact with the Western 
world has shattered Asia’s belief in 
Western supremacy. 

Shut out from the society of Euro- 
pean nations, Russia has turned back to 
Asia and has extended her influence 
enormously. Communism is not new to 
Asia and the Bolshevik theory of 
equality has a strong appeal, but modern 
Russian imperialism is feared and 
fought. 

The entire East resents the Western 
world’s assumption of superiority, and 
the discrepancy between theory and 
practice of Christian peoples. The 
Allied nations professed to be fighting 
for the rights of people to determine 
their own destiny, but they shut the East 
out of their deliberations at Versailles. 
The Christian religion makes the outcast 
of India and the Brahmin equal in the 
sight of God, but the English have 
separate services for Indians and whites. 
The Christian government of the United 
States breaks the “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” with Japan and excludes her peo- 
ple with what seem to them insults. 

Mrs. Harrison believes that the West 
has failed to take into consideration the 
rights of the East to grow and that we 
must accord her the right to her own 
development for the sake of safety as 
well as fair play. “Asia Reborn” gives 
a background which will help one under- 
stand and appraise the foreign news as 
it appears in the press from day to day. 


IKE Mrs. Harrison, Dorothy 
Thompson believes Russian Commu- 
nism is peculiarly Asiatic. In “The 
New Russia,” she says that “it has lit- 








For Younger Readers 


N.C.Wyeth has done 
17 color pages and 
46 drawings for the 
1928 title in the 
Scribner $2.50 
Illustrated Classics 


DRUMS 


By James Boyd 








James Boyd’s famous story of the Amer- 
ican Revolution has been a favorite with 
younger readers since its publication. This 
new edition, superbly illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth, will be the perfect gift book for 


every occasion. $2.50 
Other Arabian Nights 
by H.I. Katibah 


Illustrated in color by W. M. Berger. 


Fantastic and enthralling fairy-tales and 
folk-lore with all the strange Oriental 
charm of “The Thousand and One 
Nights,” told by a man who heard them 
first as a boy in the Orient. $2.00 


The Treasure Cave 


edited by Cynthia Asquith 
Editor of “Sails of Gold,” etc. 


New stories by famous English authors, 
among them Rafael Sabatini, Walter de 
la Mare, Hilaire Belloc, and Algernon 
Blackwood. A big book of varied and 
enthralling interest. With many illustra- 
tions in black and white and color. $2.00 


Smoky 

by Will James 

This new Library Edition of the famous 

classic of a cow-pony is the only edition 

now available. With forty-three illustra- 

tions and new cover design by the author. 
$2.00 

at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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tle chance of extending into Europe, 
and in my opinion none at ali in Ameri- 
ca.” That Communism in Russia, how- 
ever, is there to stay is the conviction 
that comes from her description of the 
way it is being bred in the bone of Rus- 
sian children. The Soviet government 
has taken the place with them that home 
and parents take with the children of 
the Western world. From their earliest 
years they are taught to revere and obey 
the Soviet state, to idealize the worker, 
to look down on everything not belong- 
ing to the working class. A generation 
is growing up which believes, too, that 
all working people in other countries are 
constantly and ruthlessly exploited, and 
so is ardent for world revolution. The 
country is so cut off from the outside 
world that the new generation does not 
know how other nations live. ‘The 
worst thing that can happen to Russia 
is another decade of mental isolation in- 
creased by international hostility.” 
Miss Thompson agrees with other re- 
cent women writers who have been in 
Russia that there is increasing bitterness 
and resentment among Russian women 
for what they have lost in human rela- 





BOOKS for CHILDREN 





HAPPY 
COUNTRY 


Stories for the 
children to read 
for and to themselves and help to 
fill the days of childhood with happy 


memories. 








Illustrated. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


COAT TALES FROM THE 
POCKETS OF THE HAPPY GIANT 


Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid 





By Frances Joyce Farnsworth 


BABY 
HIPPO’S 
JUNGLE 

JOURNEY 





Astonishing 

tales of Baby 

Hippo and other interesting crea- 

tures of the jungle. Illustrated. 
Net $1.00, postpaid. 


MR. POSSUM VISITS THE ZOO 


Illustrated. 
Net, 75 cents, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
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tionships. With the state set up in place 
of the family, every influence has been 
eliminated that gives permanency to the 
relations between men and women, and 
there are no standards to guide the 
young generation. 

Many books about Russia have been 
written since the revolution, but they 
have often been invalidated because of 
their special pleading. Dorothy Thomp- 
son (now Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), a bril- 
liant newspaper woman with wide ex- 
perience as a foreign correspondent, has 
done a piece of expert reporting. The 
book reveals the economic, administrat- 
ive and social chaos which exists in Rus- 
sia today. Yet the reader is made aware 
“of a country in mighty movement, of 
an experiment of far greater significance 
than the Western world dreams of.” 


ELEN KELLER is esteemed and 

beloved throughout the world, 
for her victory over her great handicaps, 
and for the sweetness of her character. 
Her own account of the religion that 
upholds her should be of interest to all. 
It is a touching and charming story. 
Helen Keller is a Swedenborgian. She 
begins by describing the fine character 
and remarkable scientific achievements of 
Swedenborg, before he devoted himself 
to developing his religious doctrines. 
She quotes the tributes paid to him by 
many distinguished men. Edward 
Everett Hale said: “Swedenborgianism 
has done the liberating work of the last 
century. The wave Swedenborg started 
lasts to this day. The statements of his 
religious works have _ revolutionized 
theology.” Helen Keller tells of her 
own progress from mental darkness to 
light, and declares that none of the 
marvels described by Swedenborg are 
more wonderful. She tells how she was 
led to take an interest in his works—a 
remarkable and touching narrative—and 
what joy and help they have brought 
her. And she enlarges upon his chief 
doctrines, arguing for them and illus- 
trating them from her own experience. 
She says: “In every limitation we over- 
come, and in the higher ideals we thus 
attain, the whole kingdom of Love and 
Wisdom is present. In this way we 
learn that the real way to grow is by 
aspiring beyond our limitations, by 
wishing sublimely for great things and 
striving to achieve them. We grow in 
our increasing consciousness of the 





Orlando: Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
1928. $3.00. 
The Father: Day, New York, 1928. $2. 
Asia Reborn: Harper, New York, 1928. 
$4.00. 


The New Russia: Holt, New York, 1928. 
3. 


My Religion: Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.00. Cloth edition, 60c. (Sweden- 
borg Foundation.) 

Jobs and Marriage: 
York, 1928. $1.00. 


Woman’s Press, New 


THe Woman’s JOURNAL 


deeper meaning of the outer life in 
which we have always lived.” The 
book is a casket of jewels. It would 
be pleasant to fill many. pages with quo- 
tations.— ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


T HE married woman in business has 
come to stay, and the various prob- 
lems in her wake will undoubtedly pro- 
vide material for discussion ad infinitum. 
Grace Coyle’s “Jobs and Marriage,” a 
pamphlet prepared in response to a 
demand from Y. W. C. A. groups of 
business women and girls, makes an ex- 
cellent point of departure for study. 
The author does not endeavor to offer 
any generalizations, but has made a com- 
pilation in tabulated outline form of 
material from twenty-nine different 
sources. The effect of employment 
in business on the home, on the chil- 
dren, and on the woman herself, the 
economic basis of the business woman’s 
family, and the attitude toward married 
women in the office, are spotlighted con- 
veniently to facilitate clearer scrutiny. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
By Evetyn O’ConNor 


dA second instalment of the reviews 
for children, which began in the Novem- 
ber number. 


For YOUNGER CHILDREN 


“The Feast of Noél,’ by Gertrude 
Crownfield. (8-12 years.) 


A selection of Christmas legends from 
Provence, slight, but beautiful with the sim- 
ple piety and customs of French peasant 
church ceremonies. (Dutton, $1.50.) 


“Wonder Tales from Baltic Wizards,’ 
by Frances Jenkins Olcott. (6-10 
years. ) 

This year the child may have fairy tales 
from all over the world. Here are fairy 
tales, but how different from the current and 
familiar ones! Brief, they will prove to be 
good material for story telling. (Longmans, 
Green, $2.00.) 

“The Water Elf and the Miller's 
Child,’ by Mary and May Baker. 
(6-8 years.) 

A pretty little tale good for reading aloud, 
delightfully illustrated with silhouettes. 
(Duffield, $2.00.) 

“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
by Lewis Carroll. 

Alice appears in a new edition, with orig- 
inal illustrations by John Tenniel. Of course, 
every child should have a copy of this book. 
(Lippincott, $1.50.) 


For Boys AND GIRLS 


“Lost—A Brother,’ by Emilie Benson 
Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. 


Bladensburg and its battle in 1814 provide 
the setting for an interesting historical mys- 
tery story, which contains several admirably 
drawn characters and an attractive portrait 
of one of our great naval heroes, Commodore 
Barney. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
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““Old’ Jim Bridger,” by Edwin L. Sabin. 

A reconstruction in story form of the early 
experiences as trapper and Indian fighter of 
the first white man to see the Yellowstone. 
The book will please boys who are interested 
in Indian fighting. (Crowell, $2.00.) 


“The Boys’ Ben Hur,’ by Lew Wal- 


lace. 

Careful cutting and editing have brought 
this story down to a length which will make 
it especially appealing to young people. It 
is an attractive volume. (Harper, $2.00.) 


“Girls on the Gold Trail,” by Edith E. 

Cowper. 

An adventure story for girls in which two 
sisters and a brother experience the dangers 
and accidents, the hunger and cold, the hard- 
ships and labors of the northern trail. (Nel- 
son, $1.50.) 

“Theodore Roosevelt's Diaries of Boy- 
hood and Youth.” 

Comments on European travel, stories of 
his collections and ‘his amusements, as set 
forth by Roosevelt in boyish language and 
enthusiasm, are now available in one vol- 
ume, (Scribner, $2.50.) 


“Longshanks,” by Stephen W. Meader. 

This is an imagined story of adventures 
which nineteen-year-old Lincoln might have 
had on that flat-boat trip to New Orleans 
with Allen Gentry. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00.) 


“The Trojan Boy,’ by Helen Coale 


Crew. 

The young hero of this story dwelt in 
Troy during the siege, saw the city’s fall and 
escaped after seeing the destruction of those 
who had been his patrons. The book will be 
an excellent introduction to the Iliad stories. 
(Century, $1.75.) 
“Clearing Weather,” by 

Meigs. 

No one writing for young people so well 
portrays New England and her shipping in 
the eighteenth century as does Cornelia 
Meigs, who adds another delightful book to 
her list of accomplishments in this tale of 
a shipyard and its vicissitudes in the years 
immediately following the Revolution. (Lit- 
tle, Brown, $2.00.) 

“The Splendid Buccaneer,’ by Rupert 

Saxgent Holland. 

A lively story of the New World, of 
pirates and merchants of old New York 
whose affairs were mysteriously connected. 
(Lippincott, $2.00.) 

“The Boy Who Found Out,” by Mary 

Hazelton Wade. 

An inspiring biography of Henri Fabre, 
telling of his early struggles, of his great 
accomplishments, and of his beautiful life, 
which will inspire young people to observe 
nature. (Appleton, $1.75.) 

“The Kingdom of the Mind,” by June 

E. Downey. 

Written by a professor of psvchology, this 
book brings to young people the points used 
in psychological tests which they may try 
upon themselves, using the tests like games. 
They will be led to an explanation of some 
of the peculiarities of the human mind and 
their manifestations. There is a keen and 
interesting chapter on the manner in which 
natural tastes and aptitudes may be studied 
to suggest the vocation to which a boy or 
girl is best suited. This is not only a valu- 
able book, but an intensely interesting one. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 

“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” by 

Robert Browning. 

A beautiful edition of a famous poem with 
charming, delicately colored illustrations, and 
decorations in pen and ink by Margaret W. 
Tarrant. (Dutton, $1.50.) 


Cornelia 
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Happy Hours in Store 
for Young Folks Who Get 
Crowell Books! 


» THE STORY s 
OF ‘5 
STEADY ¢ 
and SURE 


By C.V.Hamilton 


This is another “Black Beauty’’ type 
of book, in which a pony tells of his 


“% LD” life on an Engli 
glish farm. Pleasingly 
o illustrated in black and white and 


JIM BRIDGER color. $1.50 


By Edwin L. Sabin CASTLE 
“Old” Jim Bridger was a typical WONDERFUL 


frontiersman, and one of the best- 
known figures of the Old West. By Johanna Spyri, 
A story full of deeds of high author of “Heidi” 
daring and adventure, but all 
closely related to fact. 4 illus- This. charming Spyri story 
trations in color by Hastings. aoe o> * Se 
$2 and abounds in lively experi- 


ences. With 8 color illustra. 


Adventure 


x - 





Biography 





THE tions. $1.50 

pipe end THE STORY OF 

ENGINEERING 

RULERS in America 
By Chelsea Fraser 


By Lydia Hoyt Farmer 0 anita imene 
some of the great 
mechanical marvels 
of our time, suoh 
as subways, canals 
bridges, dams _an 
skyscrapers. With 





Absorbing stories of 
some of the great world 
conquerors, beginning 


INDIAN HEROES 


back with Cyrus, Alex- 
ander, and Caesar, and By J. Walker McSpadden illustrations, 


coming on down to Napo- 
leon. With 16 illustrations. 
$2.50 


An exciting series of Indian 
fights and adventure written 
from the point of view of the 
red men themselves, showing 
THE STORY them in a Color oo 
trations by Hastings. 2.00 
OF NAPOLEON 


By Mabell S.C. Smith 


A new and engrossing biography of 

the famous world conqueror, which 
is handsomely illustrated with 16 art 
plates in full color. $2.50 


OLD DAYS and 
OLD WAYS 


By Imogen Clark 


A delightful series of 
glimpses of the days of 
long ago in America, when 





FAMOUS SEAMEN 
OF AMERICA 


By Hanson Hart Webster 
and Ella M. Powers 


Full of salt spray and high ad- 
venture, these tales are drawn 
some of the people who largely from early documents or 
later became famous were the reports of the actors them- 
boys and girls. selves. With numerous illustra- 
Illustrated, $2.00 4 tions from old prints. $2.00 


Send for New Catalogue 
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Common Sense on Stocks 


Explaining Why You Can’t Have Perfect Safety and Large Profits 


HIS last week an old client sat 

by my desk and begged me to 

make five thousand dollars for 

her. She is a woman in the 

fifties; she Las worked for her 
living since she was a girl, and has pain- 
fully saved $8,000 over the years. 
This has been carefully invested and 
increased through appreciation to about 
$10,000, over a five-year period. It is 
all she has, and lately her job has begun 
to press heavily upon her. 

There is no one | would rather lift 
into fairyland. She and her kind make 
me ache for a wand of plenty. I sat 
and looked at her and thought of all 
the stocks that might go up, that I be- 
lieve are going up, and then | remem- 
bered the many wise, experienced bank- 
ers who believe prices are already above 
values. After all, a share of stock rep- 
resents a share in a business. Is the busi- 
ness going to be more prosperous for- 
ever or does it face all sorts of totally 
unforeseen difficulties? It is the unpre- 
dictable that makes it all so difficult. 

I turned and asked my customer if 
she was prepared to lose $5,000 in her 
effort and mine to make $5,000. She 
blanched with horror and protested that 
surely I knew how to make it without 
a chance of losing. I do not. ‘There 
may be a few geniuses who do, but I 
have only heard of them. My customer 
argued with me for a while, and left 
feeling that I had failed her. 

Believing that America is still at the 
beginning of an age of prosperity (over- 
worked word); that our national busi- 
ness genius is going to expand and 
spread over the earth, bringing back 
golden plums, why could I not wave a 
very little wand and lift the financial 
pressure from my old friend’s shoulders? 

First, I suppose, because she is poor. 
If her capital was $50,000 instead of 
$10,000, it would have been reasonable 
to risk a small portion in the hope of 
bringing home a plum. If, instead, the 
bitter aloes of loss had resulted, her fu- 
ture would not have been seriously af- 
fected, so the chance would have been 
worth risking. 

When you buy with profit, or ap- 
preciation, as the guiding factor of 
choice, you must buy into the unknown 
—you are speculating on the future. 
Just as soon as all the circumstances of 
a company are known, and it is reason- 
ably easy to judge the future course of 
its business, its securities sell at about 


By Mary Riis 


what they are worth. Sometimes you 
can figure potential values ahead of the 
general public, and by so doing you can 
get there first, legitimately increasing 
your capital. But such increases are 
relatively small, and do not compare 
with the speculative profits of a good 
guess in the right direction. 

How about a guess in the wrong di- 
rection? A stock may be jumping to new 
high figures almost every day. Surely it 
is value that makes it jump. Or is it a 
group of holders known as a pool, who 
have a lot of stock that for some reason 
or another they want to sell? Who can 
tell? If the pool managers are any 
good, nobody, not even the insiders, 
knows just what is happening. The bet- 


This is the first of a series of three 
articles of sound practical advice on in- 
vestments. The writer, Mrs. Jacob A. 
Riis, is manager of the women’s depart- 
ment at Bonbright’s, New York. 

Her second article, to be published in 
the February issue, will be based to some 
extent on questions received on this one, 
and she agrees to give suggestions, with- 
out naming actual issues, for the invest- 
ment of Christmas-present money. 
Please send your questions to Mrs. Riis 
in care of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

For the next few months, advice on 
health and advice on investments will 
alternate. In the January issue Dr. 
Alsop will give us a practical article on 
“How to Enjoy the Evening,’ which 
turns out to be an article on diet. 


ter the managers, the more they throw 
even the experts off their trail. To at- 
tract what is known as a “public follow- 
ing” they have to keep the stock moving 
—make it look as if it were going up for- 
ever—and then some day they have sold 
all their stock at profitable prices. They 
cease to be interested, and the stock 
drops away back where it began, or even 
lower. The public bought when the pool 
sold, and is left with the choice of hold- 
ing on or selling at a heavy loss. 

Now, holding on is all right if the 
company or the industry the stock repre- 
sents is in a sound condition, because 
then the normal increase in business will 
make the value eventually catch up with 
the high price. Suppose, however, the 
industry is due for trouble. Do you 
remember the Central Leather Company 


about 1920? One of the oldest dividend 


payers, with a splendid record of busi- 
ness management. What _ happened? 
Caught with hides for which they had 
paid high prices, when the price of leath- 
er began to drop sharply, the company 
found itself unable to borrow needed 
capital. It had to go through a reor- 
ganization, change its name, and only 
now, after years, does the situation look 
hopeful. 

If you are tempted to hunt for gold, 
study the history over the past ten 
years of the woolen companies, the 
sugar companies, the textile companies, 
the rubber companies. Somebody holds 
the stocks of suffering companies. Will 
it be you on the next swing of the pen- 
dulum? 

Now, while the way to make your 
wishes come true is to buy common 
stocks in the right companies, just as 
they are about to enter their prosperous 
periods, the way to lose is to buy just be- 
fore a depression faces them. 

If, however, the companies have bor- 
rowed from you; in other words, if you 
hold a mortgage on their property, or 
if you hold their note, as a creditor, you 
are in a very different position in case 
of trouble, and generally speaking you 
can feel comfortably certain that some- 
thing is going to be done to take care 
of your interest. It is the common stock 
holder, the unprotected partner in the 
business, who gets both the bouquets and 
the brickbats. 

If your bonds have been carefully se- 
lected, there is value enough behind 
them, so that eventually you will be 
paid all that is owing to you. There 
are exceptions, of course. You may 
never get it all, or you may have a long 
tedious waiting process, but your 
chances are good. By this I do not 
mean that all bonds are safe, and all 
stocks risky. Emphatically no. But, em- 
phatically, the bonds of a company are 
better to hold in time of stress than 
stock in the same company. 

We have been told for a long time 
that stock prices are high. They are 
high—much higher than ever before. 
Some are much too high. Prosperity 
would have to march steadily on for a 
good many years to make them worth 
what they are selling for. Others are 
much too low on future earnings. Even 
stocks have a way of finding their real 
value. So some stocks are going down 
and others are going up over the next 
few years. Who knows which? 
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Lemon oil keeps the woodwork of this attractive cardroom in the Woman's 
Town Club clean and lustrous 


Keeping the Clubhouse Clean 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. 


Articles 


have been published on clubhouse dining-rooms, kitchens, financing, 


etc. 


This month we share with you the cleaning secrets of several 


New York clubhouses. Readers are invited to send in questions and 
their own experiences in clubhouse management. 


By JEAN WHITBY 


RANTED, that New York is 

one of the dirtiest cities in the 

United States and that if a 

club in New York City can 

keep perfectly clean any club 
any place else can do it. On that prem- 
ise we started out to penetrate the sanc- 
tums of a number of clubs in New York 
City to discover their housecleaning se- 
crets. 

First we hied us over to the Bryn 
Mawr Club, a cosy, homelike clubhouse. 
Its cleaning story is interesting as typical 
of smaller clubhouse cleaning methods. 

Six full-time workers and six part- 
time who are taken in whenever neces- 
sary are employed to keep this attractive 
clubhouse clean, and once a month a 
cleaning woman from the outside gives 
it a thorough cleaning from roof to cel- 
lar. The drapes are shaken down then, 
the woodwork washed, and other clean- 
ing done which is not performed in the 
daily routine. The hardwood floors are 
waxed and polished once a month ex- 
cept those in the dining-room and halls, 
which are done once a week. The 
housekeeper considers liquid wax better 


for the floors as it cleans as well as 
polishes effectually. 

All their dishes and pots and pans are 
done by a dishwasher boy by hand in a 
copper-lined, round-cornered sink. The 
glasses and silver are washed by the 
pantry helpers. The silver is all polished 
twice a week. 

An interesting point was the reason 
for using soap flakes in preference to 
cakes of soap. This club finds the flakes 
much cheaper in the end since often 
when cleaning, the workers would drop 
the cake of soap into the pail and forget 
it, and then throw it down the sewer 
with the dirty water. Several times this 
occurred and large plumbing bills result- 
ed from the clogging up of the pipes by 
the cake of soap. 

Then, believing that the old theory 
about women being the only good house- 
keepers was antediluvian, we decided to 
attack one of the masculine strongholds 
and see for ourself. Accordingly, we 
visited the Yale Club, the antithesis in 
size of the Bryn Mawr Club, and prob- 
ably typical of the modern large men’s 
club. 
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The Yale Club is like a hotel, twenty 
stories in height and accommodating two 
hundred guests. To keep this mammoth 
establishment clean is naturally no small 
task. At five o'clock in the morning 
ten cleaning women invade the prem- 
ises and a housekeeper and her assistant 
assign them their duties, along with 
pails, brushes, mops, and so forth, all of 
which have been marshaled the night be- 
fore in readiness for the next day’s 
cleaning. The women clean the build- 
ing from top to bottom, excluding the 
bedrooms, of course, in which weary 
Yale men are still sleeping, and when 
these men get up and come to breakfast, 
all traces of cleaning women and dirt 
have vanished like magic. 

Of special interest in this club were 
the doorknobs. As in hospitals, the 
doorknobs are all of glass. In compari- 
son with metal knobs, these are great 
labor-savers, and spare the varnish on 
the door as well, since metal cleaners 
invariably leave unsightly rings on the 
wood. 

Strange to say, when it comes to wash- 
ing the paint all over the house, the 
Yale Club uses Colgate toilet soap. 
This is not as unthrifty as it sounds. A 
small cake of Colgate’s soap is put at the 
basin and tub of each bathroom for tran- 
sient guests. When the guest leaves, 
there is naturally a good bit of the soap 
left behind. All this is collected and 
used for housecleaning and is found par- 
ticularly effective for white woodwork. 
For the tubs, Dutch Cleanser is liked. 

All the floors in this club are carpeted 
stone floors. Three Invincible Vacuum 
Cleaners—portable on wheels—do the 
carpet cleaning for the entire establish- 
ment. They find Invincible especially 
good because of its comparative noiseless- 
ness. A carpet may be vacuumed in one 
bedroom, and a guest peacefully sleeping 
in the next room will not hear a sound. 

All the wall-paper is washable—Salu- 
bra, a product imported from Germany. 
It may be scrubbed mercilessly, without 
damage. Even ink splashed on it is 
easily washed off. 

Deeply impressed by the vastness and 
thoroughness of this skyscraping man’s 
citadel, we nevertheless determined to 
continue our cleaning study on home 
ground—the women’s clubs. 

Upon entering the lounges and foyers 
of the various clubs, floors were the first 
thing that struck our eye. The Town 
Hall Club, a large, non-residential club 
for men and women, has spacious rooms, 
some of which are done in cork tile and 
others in hardwood. The cork tile 
floors have the merit of not needing fre- 
quent cleaning. When cleaning is neces- 
sary, however, they are scrubbed with 
Ivory soap flakes. The hardwood floors 
are polished with an electric machine 
with revolving brushes, and either Stan- 
ley’s or Johnson’s solid floor wax is 
used. No rugs or carpets adorn the 
floors of this club. 
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The Women’s City Club has, to its 
great sorrow, some _ painted floors 
which have to be mopped up and re- 
touched occasionally. These are a nui- 
sance which will not appear in the new 
clubhouse that the club hopes to ac- 
quire. There are several rugs in the 
lounges which are sent out from time to 
time for dustings and shampooings—al- 
ways to the very best cleaners, especially 
since shampooing, while necessary to re- 
move grease spots and heavy dirt, is hard 
on rugs unless done expertly. 

Walls and woodwork are taken care 
of in sundry ways. The Woman’s 
Town Club washes its walls as well as 
the white woodwork whenever necessary 
with Ivory soap and warm water. The 
other woodwork as well as the furniture 
is polished frequently with lemon oil, 
which not only helps to preserve, but 
also achieves a satisfactory lustre. At 
the Town Hall Club, when walls and 
woodwork become especially spotted and 
soiled, Oakite soap powder is put into 
the water. 

The washrooms in these various club- 
houses are washed thoroughly every 
day, in some cases several times a day. 
Noxon is found in almost all cases to be 
the favorite metal polisher because of its 
lack of grease and the bright gloss it 
gives. Bowls and tubs are cleaned in all 
instances with either Bon Ami, Proctor 
and Gamble Soap, or Stanley’s Soap 
Powder. 

The dishwashing story of the larger 
clubhouses is similar. All favor dish- 
washing machines, usually the rotary- 
cylinder type, with a bit of Wyandotte 
powder in the water. The Town Hall 
Club cleans all silver with aluminum 
soda first, and then finishes it with 
electro-silicon for polish. The Woman's 
Town Club finds Gorham’s silver polish 
most effective, while the Women’s City 
Club. uses Wright’s silver cream. An- 
other good suggestion is the use of a 
metal strip such as is made by Oakite 
Products, Inc., which, when put in 
water containing soda, cleans silver 
magically. 

The larger clubs send most of their 
laundry out. The Town Hall Club, for 
example, does only its curtains and side 
towels. The rest, with the heavy drapes, 
are done by outside concerns. Ivory soap 
flakes with an electric washer and 
mangle are used for the items done in 
the club laundry. While perhaps most 
clubs do not do their own laundry, the 
Women’s City Club of Boston, which 
has tried both methods, believes that its 
own well-equipped laundry is both more 
efficient and more economical. 

At the Women’s City Club, the 
housekeeper says that experience has 
taught her it is best and cheapest to buy 
soap powder, cleaning creams and fluids 
and other products in bulk form, and 
that buying products from the reliable 
concerns insures fuller weight, and is 
cheapest in the end. She assiduously 


avoids all premium-offering products. 

She also finds that it is more expedi- 
ent to employ more workers at part time 
than fewer at full time. The clubhouse 
must be set to rights quickly in the 
morning and therefore much of the help 
is used only during the morning hours. 
Five women are needed for cleaning 
purposes, and a parlor maid keeps things 
generally tidy during the day. 

Most of the clubs visited have their 
windows washed by window-cleaning 
companies, whether the club be large or 
small. The Town Hall Club has its 
windows washed regularly once a week, 
and the club has no need to give them 
a second thought as a contract is drawn 
up for the year. Other clubs make 
monthly contracts, or, in the smaller 
ones, such as the Bryn Mawr Club, have 
a man come in when necessary. While 
house employees in some cases would 
have time to take care of the windows, 
it is cheaper to have the outside company 
because of the element of risk. If a 
house employee gets hurt, the law holds 
the club liable, but when a company is 
engaged, it assumes all liability. 


A Prize for Plans 


E are often asked for help in 

planning the small clubhouse— 
ranging in cost from $5,000 to $20,000. 
To supplement the information we can 
give, we have decided to offer a prize 
for the best designs for a clubhouse not 
to exceed $15,000 in cost. Both exterior 
drawings and floor plans must be fur- 
nished, and the drawings should be sup- 
plemented by brief descriptions, includ- 
ing material used. It is not necessary 
that plans should be original: they may 
be those used in your own clubhouse, 
provided these were worked out by the 
clubwomen and not by an architect. 

All papers entered in the contest must 
be mailed by January 31 to the 
Woman’s Journal Club Service Depart- 
ment, Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The decision will be made by a board 
of three women club presidents. For 
the best set of plans the Journal will 
pay $25, and they will be published in 
an early issue of the magazine. 


Big Jobs in Big Stores 

(Continued from page 17) 
pers to the goods for which they are 
looking, and assist them by expert knowl- 
edge of style points and qualities. 
These guides sometimes are selected be- 
cause of their knowledge of foreign 
languages, enabling them to put at ease 
the customer who lacks proficiency in 
English. 

Orders which come in over the tele- 
phone or by mail go to the mail order 
department. Some stores issue illustrated 
catalogues to assist remote purchasers, 
but in the majority of cases the customer 
has only a knowledge of the customary 
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merchandise and policy of the store, ac- 
cented by its daily advertising. The 
woman who presides over the mail order 
department and her staff must be fa- 
miliar with stock in all the departments, 
and with the particular sales of the day. 

There are nice positions for women 
thoroughly trained for the work, in the 
interior decorating department. Of 
course their selection of furnishings is 
confined to what the store they represent 
offers, or is willing to secure, but the 
range is usually extensive. A qualified 
interior decorator is not merely a per- 
son of taste and color sense, she needs 
to know the history of art, and the 
problems and trends of architecture, as 
well as the movements which have 
brought together certain tendencies and 
excluded others. She requires a scien- 
tific knowledge of color, line and mass; 
and she must understand how to buy ad- 
vantageously for her clients. 

Our department stores are following 
slowly in the lead of the stores of Paris, 
which are centers for craftsmanship, 
supporting their own workshops, and em- 
ploying masters of design and of tech- 
nique. With the standard of materials 
and taste constantly rising in the in- 
terior decorating studios of our great 
mercantile establishments, the outlook is 
very rosy for highly-trained women 
competent to buy at home or abroad; to 
undertake the consistent decoration of a 
home; and to design furniture, textiles, 
ensembles and apartments. 

The Advertising Office offers positions 
to stenographers, proofreaders, copy- 
writers, and commercial artists. The 
writing of advertisements is congenial to 
a person who has an interest in merchan- 
dise, style, research, and trenchant lan- 
guage, and a faculty for exacting val- 
uable information from people who 
know what she needs to learn and to put 
over. She must be able to make a well- 
balanced lay-out, including cuts, bor- 
ders and effective types. The line of ad- 
vancement is toward the head of the 
office, and thence, possibly, by slow de- 
grees to a buyership. Artists to sketch 
the merchandise and make alluring de- 
signs for the pages are also in demand. 
It is a stepping stone to free-lance work 
for the style publications. 

Window trimming, a specialty which 
belongs to this department, has not yet 
become a vocation for women, possibly 
because it involves rather heavy physical 
exertion. One New York department 
store, however, employs a woman as 
window stylist. She supervises the dis- 
play of seventy-eight windows and 119 
showcases, and has a staff of twenty 
men trimmers and three fashion assist- 
ants. 

Some department stores have broad- 
casting studios whose real function is 
advertising and good will. Certain of 
them employ at a salary women who ex- 
amine the day’s offerings throughout the 
store, and give informal radio talks 
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about them. In others, similar work is 
done by members of the staff. Such sta- 
tions have book talks, interviews with 
authors, readings, fashion, interior deco- 
rating and housekeeping lectures, beauty 
hints, and so forth, which are propa- 
ganda for various sales departments. In 
addition to all this, non-commercial pro- 
grams are given by outside talent, and 
some by the people attached to the 
studio. Miss Terese Rose Nagel, who 
was director of daytime programs and 
women’s features for WGBS, feels that 
this phase of advertising is only 
scratched, and that women of journal- 
istic sense and training, and the power 
to convince conservative objectors 
among store executives, could do pioneer 
work in multiplying the number of these 
department store studios and making 
them effective. The salaries, however, 
are not large. 

One important department store has 
organized a valuable budgeting depart- 
ment, presided over by women trained 
in home economics, who are experts in 
the particular science of distributing in- 
comes wisely. To them come inexperi- 
enced newlyweds, discouraged heads of 
families, conscience-stricken spendthrifts, 
and it is the helpful function of the 
kindly advisers to encourage frank con- 
fessions of income, debts and needs, so as 
to be able to prepare intelligently for 
each case a budget by means of which 
all requirements can be attended to 
month by month or week by week out of 
the income available. In the light of 
the circumstances thus revealed, the 
store stands ready to make reasonable de- 
ferred-payment sales, and always to as- 
sist the purchaser with expert advice. 

To put into this work all of helpful- 
ness which is possible, the trained bud- 
geter should be a woman of deep human 
sympathies, and of great tact and charm. 
We all know how deeply financial un- 
wisdom may cut into happiness, and 
even into affection, and it would be a 
pity if the woman offering this technical 
guidance did not also feel the humane 
opportunities which are offered by her 
task. 

The ability to write effective business 
letters is amazingly rare. Miserable 
English and inaccurate information are 
often met with in the correspondence of 
establishments otherwise meticulous in 
their methods. Miss Mildred W. Coch- 
ran, a free lance, who surveys depart- 
ment stores in order to discover where 
their systems may be improved, reports 
the correspondence department to be a 
very weak link. The college girl should 
find an interesting profession in caring 
for this important bureau. 

Some large establishments have a 
Planning Department, which is a re- 
search bureau existing to improve the 
operating machinery, and to correct 
leakages in the store system. Training 
in economics, finance, administration and 
statistics is essential, as is also a produc- 
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A WomaAN Looks aT HER WorLpD 


ELL, it was fine to have a campaign that drew such houses. 

Say what you will about bigotry and prejudice, and issues that 
maybe weren’t issues, and what a disgrace this and that was, it 
was good to see people flocking to the polls. This voter went before 
breakfast—and it became a very late breakfast, too, though everybody 
voted fast, and the little handles of the voting machine were warm with 
friction. Some one should consider the relation of a big vote to straight- 
party voting: when people have to be hustled through the voting process 
do they vote straight just to save time? 


ERSONALLY, I like the voting machine excessively. It gives one 

such an important feeling and really adds to the dignity and worth 
of voting. There’s a certain solidity and permanence about it that 
is quite lacking in a paper ballot. And one feels perfectly certain that 
it will be counted—just let any election official try to undo the work of 
all those little handles and that great well-sweep of a lever! I hated like 
anything to stop with one vote. I wanted to try all the combinations. 
A whole hour would not have been too much to give to such a pleasing 
civic duty. 


EVER before has there been so much talk about prosperity. It got 

to the point where one wondered if there really was a plank in 
the Democratic platform opposing prosperity—the Republicans seemed 
so sure their opponents were against it. And one Sunday during 
the campaign when I went to church, I was positively startled to find 
that the hymn book claimed prosperity came from God rather than from 
the Republicans. Not that I object to prosperity, you understand—or 
— I don’t think I should. Any administration is welcome to make 
the test. 


HERE seemed to be a little unprosperity on our block the other 

day: a ruddy, strapping fellow with a sign pinned on his back, 
pacing up and down. And the sign read: “I want a job. My trade 
has gone to pieces. Baker. Can I fill your need?” (It seemed a pity 
the campaign was over—he might have got a job from the Democrats, 
with pay in advance, to stand out in front of Republican headquarters. ) 
But why, one ponders, has baking gone to pieces? Certainly, breadmak- 
ing has not retreated into the kitchenette. Maybe it is the dieting rage 
that is spelling ruin for bakers. 


T was diverting to have several friends who scorn radio call up on 
Election Night to learn the returns. Which introduces a subject on 
which I have deep feelings. Being a meekish person who dearly loves 
the peacefulness of agreeing (when not having a stubborn spell), I some- 
times merely smile sweetly when the radio is attacked. But often I am, 
on this subject, the worm that turns, or anyhow the worm with a stiff 
spine. I hold there is no more sense in sneering at the radio as cheap and 
jazzy than at lectures or concerts, because among lectures and concerts 
there is a considerable proportion of poor quality. And with radio one has 
so simple a selective device in the shape of a thumb on one hand to punch 
the button, or fingers on the other to whirl the dials. Let them turn 
up their noses at us radio Babbitts all they like—I for one would rather 
part with the kitchen table than with the radio. Well, yes—much rather. 
Cc. A. 








tive mind. Salaries range from $40 to 
$100 a week. A few stores employ in 
this connection psychologists to find out 
under what conditions people buy most 
freely, and certain salespeople thus 
trained have particular functions in as- 
sisting hesitant shoppers. 

Similar work, but of a less inventive 
nature, may be found in the accounting 
and statistical bureau, which supervises 
the expenses of the store. There is not 
a great deal of precedent for the em- 
ployment of women in this office, but 


there is some and it has been successful. 
With a thorough knowledge of book- 
keeping, accounting and statistics, there 
is no reason why large numbers of col- 
lege graduates should not convince em- 
ployment managers of their capability. 
In addition to the special work of de- 
partment stores, there are in them posi- 
tions of a nature similar to such posi- 
tions elsewhere. There are, for instance, 
many telephone operators, some of them 
trained for special purposes. Dietitians 
are employed in the restaurants, whether 
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they serve outsiders or merely the em- 
ployees. Graduate nurses are in attend- 
ance in the hospitals, which offer surgi- 
cal and medical care to customers and 
employees who have met with accidents 
and other illness in the store. They are 
sometimes called upon to assist an inex- 
perienced woman in the purchase of a 
layette. 

Indeed very many of the positions in 
department stores are capable of much 
elaboration and modification. Not only 
this, but the imaginative woman should 
be able to conceive departments with 
fresh purposes and untried methods. 

Despite their efficient organization, 
department stores are not rigid and per- 
emptory but flexible and eager for de- 
velopment. The young college graduate, 
and also the matron ready to return to 
business, or wishing to make in it her 
début, will do well—if her taste is in- 
trigued by beautiful merchandise, and 
her imagination excited by the strategy 
of purchase and the psychology of sell- 
ing—to look over these establishments, 
not only with an eye to existing jobs, 
but also with an imaginative penetration 
of the field in its broadest scope. The 
department store is, in fact, a microcosm, 
a little world, with room for many kinds 
of people, and a real need for devoted 
and intelligent service. 


Lifting the Indian Veil 
(Continued from page 14) 


with grown sons and daughters. She 
was educated in England, and achieved 
fame as a poet before entering politics. 
She is handsome and intense, black 
haired, with flashing dark eyes, a bril- 
liant speaker, and she has a gift for di- 
plomacy and politics. 

Any woman who has a feeling of sex 
solidarity must resent many of the con- 
ditions under which the women of India 
are still struggling. But on the whole, 
I was very much encouraged by the 
signs of progress, both in individual 
women and in their organization into a 
unified, conscious power. 

A middle-aged clerk in a Government 
office in Lahore unwittingly paid tribute 
to the spirit that is stirring among his 
womenfolk. I was waiting in his of- 
fice for a pass, and he politely talked of 
this and that while I waited. He fell 
to deploring the present evil ways— 
things were so much better ordered in 
his youth. 

“Life used to be so simple,” he said. 
“In my grandmother’s day, woman used 
to work hard, spin, weave, grind the 
corn, cook the food. It was her duty 
to provide her husband and children 
with food, and after they were satisfied, 
she might eat. At night the man went 
to bed, and the woman brought him hot 
milk and saw to it that he was comfort- 
able before she thought of going to bed. 
Today, women eat their meals and go to 
bed, and don’t care whether their hus- 


bands are looked after or not. They 
think only of themselves. It is too much 
education.” 

His last words had a curiously fa- 
miliar ring. He is brother in spirit to 
many men of the West. 

In a later issue—probably January— 
we shall publish an interview with Mme. 


Naidu by Mildred Adams. 


Emily Howland 
(Continued from page 25) 


sisted friends to start another. All 
three still exist. As years passed, she 
became widely known among the or- 
ganizers and heads of the prominent col- 
ored schools of the South. 

But her interest in education was not 
limited to the South or to the colored 
race. The Camp Hill (Alabama) In- 
dustrial Institute, the Idaho Industrial 
Institute, the Junior Republic at Free- 
ville, all received her special attention. 
She also had a part in starting the 
widely known Sherwood Select School to 
which for over a half century the young 
people of her community owed their 
start in life. For the latter part of that 
time, she carried it on alone, supporting 
it financially and taking into her own 
home the young college men and women 
who came to it as teachers. Lately she 
turned it over to the state, which has 
named it in her honor “The Emily 
Howland High School.” In recognition 
of her service to education the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in 
1926 conferred upon her the degree of 
Doctor of Letters, the first time it ever 
so honored a woman. 

Another absorbing interest of Miss 
Howland’s life has been the work of se- 
curing justice for women. She wel- 
comed and aided in a score of ways the 
cause of woman suffrage. 

Still another of her interests is tem- 
perance. She became a member of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
when Frances Willard founded it, and 
every year a department of the local 
group gathers with her under her spread- 
ing basswood tree for a meeting which is 
the season’s event. 

But at the present time the subject 
uppermost in Emily Howland’s thoughts 
is peace. She never fails to stress it in 
private conversation as well as in the 
public speeches which she still occasion- 
ally makes. At the informal celebration 
of her one hundredth birthday she di- 
rected that every caller receive a peace 
booklet with her autograph. 

Her interest in the people around her, 
her fondness for children and young 
folks, her love of her home and garden, 
her strong personal charm, and above all 
the fine influence she radiates, only those 
know who come within her intimate cir- 
cle. But even these most intimate 
friends never cease to marvel at her wit 
and humor, her always pointed and ex- 
pressive words 
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Stages 


A New Department} B 


T is a curious fact that even the 
constant theatregoer forgets from 
year to year both how good and 
how bad a Broadway season can 
be. Through the long summer 

months of surf-bathing and deck-walk- 
ing, the memories of past seasons blend 
into oblivion and that is why the Broad- 
way sleuths will always tell you, in all 
sincerity, that never have they known a 
theatrical year like this one. We have 
the same feeling about the present sea- 
son which is already well on its way; 
but dim recollections of past experiences 
have taught us that after all it is prob- 
ably much like any other. In short, they 
all resemble the Mother Goose girl with 
the extraordinary coiffure; when the 
plays are good they are very, very good, 
and when they are bad, they are, if not 
horrid, extremely dull and difficult to sit 
through. Here, then, are a few of the 
good ones, which, it is a pleasure to 
record, are well worth seeing. 

After a somewhat static start with a 
ponderous if ornamental version of 
Goethe’s “Faust,” the Theatre Guild 
followed up its first production of the 
season with “Mayor BARBARA.” This 
is the brilliant though complex, 
study through which George Bernard 
Shaw presents the conflict between a 
millionaire munitions manufacturer 
(representing the gospel of getting on) 
and his daughter, who carries the ideal- 
istic doctrine of the Salvation Army 
down to defeat with flying colors. The 
piece has the magic that only perfect di- 
rection can bring, and is shrewdly and 
beautifully acted by a cast which _in- 
cludes Dudley Digges, Winifred Leni- 
han, Eliot Cabot and Helen Westley. 

There are the two newspaper plays, 
which, after many seasons of pointed dis- 
regard for the Fourth Estate, have made 
the journalistic scene popular to play- 
goers. “THE Front Pace” is a violent, 
profane, breathlessly exciting melodrama 
of life in the pressroom of the Criminal 
Courts building, teeming with reporters 
who manage to be almost appallingly 
real in the midst of an absurdly sensa- 
tional plot. “GENTLEMEN OF THE 
Press” is a milder study of the city 
room and of one reporter who tries to 
desert his profession, finds other work 
unbearable and returns, still grumbling, 
to his old job. Both, we may add, are 
entirely masculine studies with only cas- 
ual allusions to the life of the sob-sister, 
a masterpiece still to be written. 

“THe Hicu Roap” is a suave Eng- 
lish teacup comedy, thoroughly unorig- 
inal in its theme of an aristocratic son 
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By Alison Smith 


who wants to marry an actress and of 
the girl’s efforts to win over a horrified 
family. The stereotyped plot, however, 
is more than redeemed by the ingratia- 
ting work of Edna Best as the winning 
heroine, and of Frederick Kerr as a 
grumbling old family despot. 

A play with only two characters has 
found its precarious venture a success, 
largely because of the vivid and stirring 
work of Fay Bainter and John Halliday, 
who bear all of its burden. It is called 
“JEALOUSY” and deals with the tortured 
life of a husband and wife whose intense 
love turns to torment because of echoes 
from the past. Its chief quality is cer- 
tainly not cheerfulness; but altogether 
it makes for a rather tense and moving 
evening. 

“LitTLe ACCIDENT,” on the other 
hand, is straight comedy with a bite to 
it. Floyd Dell’s “Unmarried Father’ 
has been brought to the stage in a merry 
and wise presentation of the fact that 
the mother hasn’t the entire monopoly 
on devotion to the young. The awk- 
ward love of this bewildered young 
father for the infant who is so unmis- 
takably if mysteriously his, is both funny 
and touching, and the piece has the ring 
of all good comedy—it is welded out of 
truth. 

“Younc Love’”’ is also a comedy, but 
less convincing in that it treats of the 
efforts of a perplexed girl to test her love 
for her fiancé through her emotional 
reactions toward another man. It is 
chiefly distinguished by the deft and 
winsome acting on the part of Dorothy 
Gish, who has added her first stage suc- 
cess to her delightful record on the 
screen. 

The musical comedy field is already 
rich in hits. Of these Noel Coward’s 
English revue “THis YEAR OF GRACE” 
with both Beatrice Lillie and Mr. 
Coward in the cast, is the most divert- 
ing. The four Marx brothers make 
“ANIMAL CRACKERS” a Close rival, and 
Will Rogers with Dorothy Stone in 
‘THREE CHEERS” is far up on the list 
of engaging frivolities. 

The more serious-minded may go 
turther down town to the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre where Eva Le Gal- 
liene and her valiant troupe have given 
a moving presentation of Chekov’s 
“THE CHERRY ORCHARD.” Certainly 
the season thus far doesn’t lack variety, 
and the violently contrasted announce- 





ment of plays to come, indicates that the 
managers are arranging their wares to 
suit the tastes of all sorts and conditions 
of playgoers. 
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Women in the Campaign 
(Continued from page 9) 


ernor Ross and Mrs. Roosevelt are ar- 
dent drys both in theory and practice, 
and so were thousands of others of his 
women adherents. 

Aside from the regular Democratic 
women workers, Smith’s feminine cam- 
paigners were largely drawn from the 
liberal element. Women “highbrows,”’ 
women interested in social reform and 
in better conditions for women in indus- 
try flocked to his banner, attracted by 
his record in New York State. “Thou- 
sands of women voted for Smith,” said 


a man at Republican headquarters, “‘be- 
cause they admired his fairness and plain- 
ness of speech. He is fearless and on 
the level, and women reacted to that 
just as thousands of men did.” And, 
unquestionably, many turned to Smith 
out of protest against bigotry and in- 
tolerance in the campaign against him. 
Perhaps it is a fair guess that of the 
more or less non-partisan group it was 
the city woman interested in the prob- 
lems of a new industrial civilization that 
supported Smith, while it was the rural, 
home woman who worked for Hoover. 
And, of course, it must be added that 
Smith had the emotional devotion of 
thousands of Irish and Catholic women 
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for the same reason that Hoover had 
that of the Yankee and the Protestant. 
They longed to see a President from 
their own ranks. 

Unlike their rivals, however, the 
Democratic women did not attempt to 
make their plea on the basis of a spe- 
cial women’s crusade. While the Re- 
publicans took the campaign into the 
kitchen—appealing to women on _ the 
lines of their special interest as home- 
makers—the Democrats were more apt 
to address them merely as human beings 
and as citizens. To be sure, they pointed 
out Governor Smith’s legislation on be- 
half of women and children, and his ap- 
pointments of women for state positions. 
But they assumed that women as voters 
would be mainly influenced by the same 
considerations of good citizenship as are 
men, that they would look primarily at 
the general records and policies of the 
parties and candidates. According to 
former Governor Ross, the effort of all 
the women’s committees was ‘“coopera- 
tion to the utmost with the men of the 
party,’ without any effort to “assert 
themselves as women.” 

It is also noteworthy that on the 
executive committee of the Democratic 
party, the innermost policy-making body, 
Mrs. Henry Moskowitz sat with five 
men—thus achieving the most powerful 
political position ever reached by a wom- 
an in this country. 

As for the technical efficiency of the 
women leaders of both parties at their 
naticnal and state headquarters, that to 
many of the men was an amazing 
demonstration. At both national head- 
quarters and in some of the states the 
women had their own publicity bureaus. 
writing, editing and distributing thew 
own leaflets by the million. Well-known 
women writers and newspaper women 
were enlisted on both sides—Ida M. 
Tarbell and Elisabeth Marbury on the 
Democratic, Kathleen Norris and Mary 
Roberts Rinehart on the Republican. 

Each party had its publicity bureau 
organized like a city newspaper office 
with a managing editor, feature writers, 
“morgue” and make-up man. To news 
papers all over the country they supplied 
news and feature articles, editorials and 
a weekly ‘‘clip sheet.”’ One special wom- 
an writer was assigned to stories for 
farm women, another handled the wom- 
en’s page features. Mrs. Manley L. 
Fosseen, Republican National Commit- 
teewoman in Minnesota, had her own 
state clip sheet, sent to fifteen thousand 
key women and rural newspapers. 

Both parties had excellent women’s 
speakers’ bureaus and experienced paid 
organizers who toured the country. Both 
had a well-functioning hostess service, 
with teas for visiting political lights. 
Throughout the country the women or- 
ganized every sort of social function: 
bridge parties and dances with speeches 
in the intermissions, twenty-five-cent 
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box lunches, with speeches thrown in for 
working girls, parties for first voters, 
and in the case of a well-known Phila- 
delphia hostess, political breakfasts for 
distinguished guests, with an attendance 
running as high as three hundred. 

The women arranged daily radio pro- 
grams, routed political films throughout 
the country, ran day in and day out 
“Hoover Houses” and Smith headquar- 
ters in all the large cities. They spoke 
at colored rallies and at factory gates. 
They canvassed and organized women 
of various nationalities. They inserted 
and paid for national advertising in the 
women’s magazines. They did the hard 
door-bell-ringing work of the house-to- 
house canvass. They showed the vision 
of big business executives and they were 
not too proud to slave at the humblest 
details of organization. They were, as 
a Republican man told me, “pathetically 
eager to fight square, to do nothing that 
would be taking a mean advantage.” 

Thousands on thousands of them 
worked to their limit, according to their 
various lights. ‘They were not always 
wise,” said a national observer, ‘‘but are 
men ?”’ 


Washington 
(Continued from page 21) 


one could tell where one left off and the 
other began. Now that there is no need 
for those long diatribes to be printed in 
marked copies of the Congressional Rec- 
ord for distribution in one’s home state, 
the legislative mill should grind more 
smoothly once the appropriation bills on 
which the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now working, and the conten- 
tious Boulder Dam bill are out of the 
way. This may take five or six weeks. 
however. 

Then the battle over farm relief: 
campaign pledges to the fore! Senator 
McNary, accepting the defeat of the 
equalization fee with good grace, has 
drafted a bill containing other features 
of the hoary McNary-Haugen measure, 
in the hope that it can be acted upon 
before March 4th and an extra session 
avoided. There remains a small group 
of western progressives who believe that 
the equalization fee is the heart of farm 
relief; that without it the McNary- 
Haugen plan would simply result in 
stimulating production of crops in which 
there was already a surplus, whenever it 
is announced that prices will be stab- 
ilized by government action. This group 
may cause some trouble for any bill ac- 
ceptable to the Administration. Fortu- 
nately, in view of the fact that the lame 
duck Senate session still has a precarious 
Republican margin of one, there is no 
marked partisan division on farm relief. 

Senator Borah rather favors leaving 
agricultural legislation to the special 
session which Mr. Koover has promised 
to call if necessary, and believes with 
many economists that no one bill can 
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put agriculture on a permanent stable 
basis. After a long afternoon’s talk 
with Candidate Hoover just before elec- 
tion, Senator Borah announced that he 
would use his influence to have a special 
session of Congress take up tariff legisla- 
tion to put additional duties on farm 
imports, a marketing bill vaguely de- 
fined as “‘enabling the farmers to market 
their products without being put to the 
enormous expense now necessarily in- 
curred,” and a bill setting up a Federal 
farm board with one of those funds 
which revolves if the system is successful 
and disappears if it is not. Those who 
favor a special session for agricultural 
legislation have another thing in mind— 
it would bring to the Capitol the elec- 
tion winners, giving the Republicans a 
majority of seven in the Senate and over 
one hundred in the House. With this 
new line-up, there would be additional 
strength behind legislation, satisfactory 
to the Administration. 

We are still waiting to see some brave 
congressman or senator rise up to sug: 
gest that the prevention of recurring 
periods of overproduction in various 
crops (dating from the tobacco surplus 
of 1683), readjustment of state taxatior. 
to lighten the undue burden on farm 
lands imposed by the general property 
tax, and a new national policy of land 
utilization are perhaps as essential to a 
solution of the eight-year-old farm prob- 
lem as a plan to raise the price of the 
export surplus. Many economists be- 
lieve this has been too much stressed as 
the heart of the farm problem. 

Armistice Day—and President Coo- 
lidge speaking to an audience of thou- 
sands in the auditorium which is one of 
the architectural horrors of Washington, 
and to millions over the radio, a pro- 
nouncement on American policies of na- 
tional defense and foreign relations 
which is the most important of his seven 
and a half years in office. There were 
some who enthusiastically declared that 
this address would “make secure his 
fame as the authentic voice of America” ; 
others who saw in it a nationalistic atti- 
tude and a truculence which raised the 
question “Who was behind it?” The 
British immediately challenged his fig- 
ures on the strength of the British 
Navy, and the French press pounced on 
his declaration that the war losses of the 
United States were as great or greater 
than those of Europe. 

“All human experience seems to dem- 
onstrate that a country which makes 
reasonable preparation for defense is less 
likely to be subjected to a hostile attack 
and less likely to suffer a violation of its 
rights which might lead to war,” de- 
clared Mr. Coolidge in Washington. 
... While in New York City, Secretary 
Kellogg, speaking to one of the organi- 
zations which has been blacklisted by 
retired admirals and patriotic societies as 
“pacifist,” declared his faith in the Kel- 
logg-Briand peace treaty and said “If 
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the people are minded that there shall 
be no war, there will not be.” 

Some of President Coolidge’s listen- 
ers heard in his Armistice Day speech 
distressing echoes of past addresses made 
by goid-braided admirals whose “‘profes- 
sional vanity” is blamed by Nicholas 
Murray Butler with the failure of re- 
cent attempts to limit armaments by in- 
ternational agreement. Could it be mere 
coincidence that within twenty-four 
hours of the President’s speech, the Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy made public its 
statement of naval policy: “To create, 
maintain and operate a navy second to 
none ... to make strength of the navy 
for battle of primary importance . . 
to encourage and endeavor to lead in the 
development of the art and material of 
naval welfare...” and finally (with 
what irony!) “to cultivate friendly and 
sympathetic relations with the world by 
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foreign cruises”? A peaceful policy? 

It was recalled, too, that the new 
navy bill is in a privileged position on 
the Senate calendar, following Boulder 
Dam as unfinished business. President 
Coolidge’s decisive statement in favor of 
the new cruisers contemplated in the bill 
may, whether it was so intended or not, 
serve as the opening gun in the fight to 
get the new cruiser bill expeditiously 
through Congress. Representative Fred 
Britten of Illinois, Chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, sees 
the British engaged in ‘a deliberate 
scheme to submerge American sea 
power,” as evidenced by their ‘“‘wild race 
to construct fifteen new cruisers at a 
cost of $240,000,000.” One of the ar- 
guments most frequently heard for the 
fifteen cruisers costing $274,000,000 con- 
templated in our own navy bill is that 
we can then go into the conference of 
1932 with greater bargaining power. 

Some members of Congress believe 
with Senator Borah that the success of 
the Kellogg-Briand pact in the Senate 
would be encouraged by determined op- 
position to the Navy bill. 

Others see a certain irony in the 
United States building cruisers with one 
hand and signing anti-war pacts with 
the other. 


Co-education 
(Continued from page 11) 
of these fundamental claims! Especially 
when the claim eliminated is the most 
fundamental and imperative of them 
all! 


NE cannot safely wall off sex 

from the life of young people, 

saying to them, “Some day you 
are going to have to work with these 
others, play with them, marry one of 
them. But for the present we think you 
will learn more biology and poetry (as 
well as be saved from some very serious 
dangers which you’re too young to 
understand) if you stay safely away 
from them.” 

Cela fait rire. The average high-school 
graduate of today knows well enough 
why he is being sent to a men’s school 
or she to a women’s college. In fact, he 
and she have talked it over together and 
laughed at the funny parents who think 
segregated schools “safer.” “One would 
think these parents had never heard of 
repressions and complexes,” a seventeen- 
year-old miss of my acquaintance 
summed it up. 

The old joke about the co-educational 
school being a “match factory” is good. 
Thank heaven, it promises always to be 
good. 

In a curious mood I recently went 
through the last issue of the alumni di- 
rectory of my alma mater, studying the 
marriages of the women in the three 
classes with whose personnel I was most 
familiar. In the class above mine every 
woman who has married—and the pro- 
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portion is astoundingly high—married a 
man whom she met at college. In my 
own class less than a third of the women 
have failed to marry and considerably 
more than a third of us married as a re- 
sult of collegiate romances. And several 
of the post-collegiate romances culminat- 
ing in marriage began in co-educational 
graduate schools. In the class below 
mine I found practically the same pro- 
portions. 

More fun is poked at college romances 
than at any one type of courtship except 
those popularly associated with the sum- 
mer resort. I laugh with the fun- 
makers, but I am fervently thankful for 
the romances. Uncounted scores of 
them do, of course, spring up brightly 
each school year only to die before the 
next term opens, but other scores of them 
flourish and strike deeper roots through- 
out the next school year, and finally ter- 
minate in marriage. Watch the society 
pages of the first issues of college papers 
each fall. Great columns are given over 
to accounts of interesting events where 
the groom has been a letter man, a mem- 
ber of this social fraternity and that pro- 
fessional or honorary group, and where 
the bride has been prominent in drama- 
tics and captain of her class baseball 
team. Pages and pages of just such data 
are printed every fall of the world. 

The percentage of divorces among 
these college marriages is notably low, 
almost negligible. In the three classes 
I have referred to as knowing the per- 
sonnel sufficiently to speak of it a*ithor- 
itatively, only one divorce has resulted. 
Of course we are all fairly young, and 
may even yet find ourselves in the di- 
vorce courts. But the chances are al- 
together against it. 

I for one do not think this exceptional- 
ly high percentage of happy marriages 
comes about by chance. The very en- 
vironment of the college romance makes 
for permanent attachments. 

Since my own courtship was so typi- 
cally collegiate, I may be pardoned for 
using it as an illustration. When we 
met we already knew each other by repu- 
tation. He had heard me discussed; I 
knew the campus gossip about him. 
Our first evening together was for the 
ostensible purpose of reading the latest 
Shaw comedy. After that we spent 
much of our playtime for a_ spring 
canoeing together, hiking together, 

By the end of the 
discussed everything 


studying together. 
spring we had 
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under the sun with collegiate serious- 
ness. In the fall we became engaged. 
For another nine months we were con- 
stantly together. We had time to learn 
each other’s whims, time to see where 
our tastes and impulses clashed, time to 
build a genuine friendship and to begin 
to learn cooperation in everyday rou- 
tine. If there is a better type of court- 
ship than that, one more conducive to 
successful marriage, I do not know of 
it and I cannot imagine it. 

Literature and the divorce court rec- 
ords are full of the stories of the unfor- 
tunates who wake up after the honey- 
moon to find themselves married to a 
radically different sort of person than 
they had thought. People can some- 
times gather themselves together from 
the shock of disillusionment and build 
some kind of happiness, but the process 
is slow and bitterly hard. 

Critics of co-eds call them “hard” or 
worse. Perhaps they are. But I never 
hear a chap in plus fours declare so-and- 
so to be the fastest working gold-digger 
on the campus without being glad that 
no matter how bizarre his clothing he 
is learning to discriminate between 
women. And I positively glory in the 
pretty little sophomore who sums up her 
dance escort as ‘‘beautiful but dumb” or 
a “poor sap who thinks he has to pack 
a flask.” It may be my duty to deplore 
the language, but I certainly approve of 
the mental process back of it. It is a 
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Just in case you missed it when 
we told you on another page, there 
will be a story—or maybe it should 
be called a parable—by Dorothy 
Canfield in the next issue. It is 
called “The Unprejudiced Mind,” 
and was written when some one 
demanded her views on companion- 
ate marriage. 
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Does the working woman need the 
arm of the law around her more 
than her male competitor does? 
Two years ago the Women’s Bu- 
reau undertook to find out the 
answer to this very controversial 
question. Their findings have just 
been issued in a big report from 
which we have picked out some in- 
teresting high lights for the Janu- 
ary number. 
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their opinions, to be published in 
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good thing for young people to be able 
to judge their friends of the opposite sex 
critically and without the halo of illu- 
sion. 

Under the co-educational system a 
student has small chance to graduate 
with illusions. If he isn’t quick enough 
and keen enough to make his own ob- 
servations and deductions, we may be 
sure that he will sit in on dozens of 
“sessions” where the observations and 
analyses of character will be made for 
him, freely and bluntly. 

Where a pair of lovers have no illu- 
sions to be shattered, when they have 
had an opportunity to meet and select 
from a large variety of eligible young 
people of their own age and _ social 
standing, when they have played and 
worked together long enough to be sure 
of mutual tastes and compatible dis- 
positions, marriage can hardly go on the 
rocks. 

And since the business of finding a 
mate and laying th: foundation for a 
happy marriage is one of the legitimate 
and necessary businesses of young people, 
I think the co-educational school is 
properly a “match factory,” matrimonial 
agency or anything else which describes 
this service it renders to society. 

We want our young people to learn 
facts, to get training for the work they 
are to do, to build sturdy intellectual 
independence, to do all the other things 
which can be done as well in a segre- 
gated school as a co-educational school, 
but if we believe, as most of us do be- 
lieve, that marriage is a vital factor in the 
good life, we must want them to be 
developing normally on the emotional 
side of their natures. And that for 
healthy young men and women means 
preparing to mate. 

If I had a daughter I should not 
greatly object to her spending one year 
at a woman’s college, but I should cer- 
tainly want the rest of her college life 
spent in an environment where she 
would have an opportunity to work and 
play with numbers of attractive young 
men. If she returned to me with a 
diploma but without an engagement 
ring, I’m afraid I should not be quite 
easy in my mind about her. 


The Three Ruths 
(Continued from page 19) 


vote, and ever since she has continued 
as co-leader there. 

More signal recognition came when 
she was nominated for the Board of 
Aldermen from this district, where the 
chances were good of the Republican 
candidate winning. During the cam- 
paign that sent her there again, she re- 
plied to hints of a larger field of activity 
that there seemed more to be done right 
here in New York. 


As everyone knows now, her organiza- 
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tion did have bigger plans for her, she 
accepted its support and got herself 
elected ‘““Broadway’s Congressman,” her 
district including a section of this thor- 
oughfare and a chunk of both East Side 
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and West Side in mid-Manhattan. She 
won against the power of the solidly 
built Democratic machine, in an election 
full of undercurrents and full of woe 
for the Republican state ticket. Her 
district is listed as normally Republican ; 
but went Democratic in the congres- 
sional election two years ago and was 
closely fought for this time. She beat 
her opponent in his home assembly dis- 
trict by four votes and carried her own 
three to one. 

Mrs. Pratt has become a campaign 
veteran, having been through four, 
counting the primary, in the past three 
years; nor did her energies flag before 
the end as she went about quietly, 
earnestly, addressing four, five, six meet- 
ings a day, pleading for Mr. Hoover 
even more than for herself. This 
woman who had established herself in 
the heart of the “silk stocking” district 
by ringing every doorbell, even the “cot- 
ton stocking” ones, and announcing, 
“I’m Ruth Pratt and I want to repre- 
sent you on the Board of Aldermen,” 
and so on and so on, approached her 
larger prospective constituency with the 
same idea, that every voter has a right 
to know what the person who asks for 
his vote looks like. Time was lacking 
for personal calls; but at her headquar- 
ters she established certain ‘‘at home” 
days and issued personal invitations to 
every voter in the district to meet her 
there. They came in droves and many 
remained to work. 

In the primary they called her the 
“young men’s candidate,” because forty- 
five young men under thirty years under- 
took to divide her district among them 
and work it. There was also a com- 
mittee of twelve hundred other volun- 
teers. Not a worker was paid except 
four persons in need, whom the can- 
didate wished to help during the last 
week, and this in New York where the 
political machine is generally oiled with 
gold! After the primary there was 
scarcely a day when the three hotel 
rooms occupied by Ruth Pratt Head- 
quarters were not filled with volunteers 
offering to help in any way from stamp- 
ing circulars to running down “floaters.” 
From these offices there went forth thou- 
sands of letters of an unusual personal 
flavor for a campaign by mail. 

Ruth McCormick was “raised up to 
politics,” like Ruth Owen, and her pro- 
cession to Congress was even more 
logical, almost inevitable. Matrimony, 
far from breaking the political contact 
even for a moment, carried her as the 
wife and right-hand man of Medill Mc- 
Cormick, Senator for Illinois, even more 
surely in the direction to which she 
naturally tended. Mrs. McCormick 
was an ardent suffrage worker. After- 
ward she went into politics deliberately, 
educating herself for it consciously as if 
for a profession; and professional work 
stands to her credit in conceiving and 
organizing the Republican Women’s 
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Club of Illinois and in serving on the 
Republican National Committee. Proy- 
ing her philanthropy, too, Mrs. McCor- 
mick, on the side, went into the stock- 
raising and dairy business on her farm 
at Byron to furnish milk for the babies 
and invalids of Chicago; and proving 
her business ability, she conducts this un- 
dertaking on a business basis—at the 
same time ably managing the fortunes 
left her by her husband and father. 

Such is the Ruth Hanna McCormick 
who has taken a bigger bite of the coun- 
try than any other woman in winning 
her race for Congressman-at-large from 
Illinois. This bite she negotiated by 
four months of planning, systematizing, 
letter-writing and organizing, followed 
by two months of touring 100 out of 
the 102 counties of the state (omitting 
those two only because the roads were 
inaccessible except to a horse and 
buggy). Her fine primary record in 
traveling and speechmaking beats even 
Mrs. Owen’s; and thanks to it, the con- 
test was hers by a large majority over 
the man who had been reelected for the 
office three times. There followed more 
weeks of journeying and speaking—now 
in a group with other members of the 
ticket—and a display of teamwork no 
less effective though less sparkling than 
her personal campaign had been. 

The weeks before the sixth of Novem- 
ber brought to each of the Ruths her 
own quota of gruelling days, back- 
breaking, voice-breaking days. But their 
voices did not break, nor did their backs, 
and they weren’t gruelled either. And 
where did the day after election find 


them? ‘Taking a rest cure? Not a bit 
of it. 
“And now to work,” said Ruth 


Hanna McCormick, issuing the order for 
part of her staff to be up and off with 
her to Washington on Saturday, there 
to set up office and commence her train- 
ing for the new vocation of Congress- 
woman. 

“Back to the Board of Aldermen,” 
said Ruth Pratt, not that she had ever 
really left it, only divided her interest. 
There was to be a meeting next day. 
She would attend it, and she thought she 
would stick until the budget was settled. 

And Ruth Bryan Owen? We don’t 
know for sure, but we suspect, accord- 
ing to custom, she was already sitting 
down to reply personally to letters and 
telegrams of congratulation. 

The three new Congresswomen ap- 
proach their jobs solemnly and meekly. 
None boasts a program of action; none 
forecasts a splash in the House. And 
least of all do they even intimate a 
woman’s bloc, together with the four 
reelected Congresswomen—Mrs. Kahn, 
of California; Mrs. Norton, of New 
Jersey; Mrs. Rogers, of Massachusetts, 
and Mrs. Langley, of Kentucky. The 
general plan of action is, first, initiation 
to their new sphere, then careful study 
of each bill that comes up before taking 
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any definite public stand on it. 

When they are fully broken in, these 
three women, it is safe to predict, will 
have something to say in Congress; and 
when they speak, they will make them- 
selves heard, be assured, beyond the 
musty covers of the Congressional 


Record. 
World News 


(Continued from page 31) 


In a second class of problems are those 
which, although controlled in one coun- 
try, interest another, and thus need in- 
telligent understanding and cooperation. 
As an example of this class of problem, 
Miss Addams pointed to the lower 
standard of living in the Orient and 
quoted Miss Kyong Bae-Tsung, indus- 
trial secretary of the Shanghai Y. W. C. 
A., in attributing the White Australia 
policy and the United States exclusion 
act not to racial hatreds but to a differ- 
ence in standards of living. When the 
searchlight of understanding is thrown 
on such problems, racial misunderstand- 
ings will fade away. 

A third class of problems outlined at 
the conference were those for which a 
solution can be worked out experiment- 
ally in one country and the benefits of 
experience given to other countries. In 
such a way, the delegates from enfran- 
chised countries told Japanese women 
how they had gained the vote and 
warned them of perils and pitfalls; Aus- 
tralian women told America of compul- 
sory voting and child welfare acts, and 
Americans told Australia and New Zea 
land of the benefits and disadvantages 
of prohibition. 

A wide variety of subjects was pre- 
sented in the papers. The legal and po- 
litical status of Japanese women, the 
status of medicine in Japan and China, 
social work in the Philippines, child hy- 
giene in California, the employed 
woman in the United States, child hy- 
giene in New Zealand, trade unions in 
the United States and Australia, China’s 
industrial women—these are but a few 
of the subjects covered. 

The list of delegates to the confer- 
ence reads like a Who’s Who. It is dif 
ficult to pick out from among the two 
hundred delegates and one hundred odd 
accredited visitors the outstanding per- 
sonalities. They ranged from Elisabeth 
Christman, executive secretary of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America, to Mrs. Grace Thompson 
Seton, former president of the League of 
American Pen Women; from Mrs. B. 
M. Rischbeith, chairman of the Aus- 
tralian Federation of Women Voters, to 
Mrs. E. Lahilahi Webb, former lady-in- 
waiting to the late Queen Liliuokalani 
of Hawaii; from Dr. Yayoi Yoshioka, 
one of the pioneer women physicians of 
Japan, to Miss Martha Randall, super- 
intendent of the Policewomen of Port- 
land, Oregon. 


And over all towered. the personality 
of Jane Addams, chairman, whose 
ability and charm radiated far beyond 
the conference walls. 


A Unique Course 

OW to dress in accordance with 

father’s income, how to select 
materials, where to shop, and how to 
choose becoming and suitable apparel are 
to be the main features of a new course 
being offered at New York University 
this year in the home economics depart- 
ment. This course, entitled ‘Clothes 
Selection,” is to be under the instructor- 
ship of Mrs. Frieda Winning. During 
the freshman year these subjects will be 
taught from the consumer’s point of 
view, while during the sophomore year 
the students will go into the subject 
more technically, studying the chemistry 
of textiles, labor conditions of women 
in industry and so forth. 


Child Labor Day 
HILD Labor Day in 1929 will be 


observed the last week-end of 
January. Individuals or organizations 
desiring posters and leaflets for distribu- 
tion and other helpful material, can 
secure them free of charge from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Do teachers among our readers knox 
that we publish regularly a Mid-month- 
ly Current Events department, free to 
schools that subscribe to the JOURNAL? 

By this arrangement classes can use 
the magazine Current Events at the first 
of the month, and the Current Events 
leaflet on the fifteenth: The same offer 


is open to club or other study classes. 
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With Our Readers 
LECTION time always brings 


heightened sensitiveness on parti- 
san questions, and it is no new expe- 
rience for a non-partisan magazine to be 
told it is prejudiced, one way or the 
other. Most of the letters this time 
focus on prohibition and Mrs. Wille- 
brandt. We publish some here, and 
shall publish others in later issues. The 
JOURNAL'S columns are open to free dis- 
cussion of both sides of controversial 
questions. 


HILE realizing that I am depriving 

myself of a great deal of future pleas- 
ure, I wish to cancel my subscription and that 
of my niece. .... After the debacle of 
November 6th I do not wish to again run 
the risk of being confronted by an article 
favorable to Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt. The mixture of politics and religion, 
the prohibition crusade, and the acceptance of 
bootlegger campaign funds. has made the 
Evangelical churches and their disciples an 
anathema and a stench in the nostrils to 
American women. 

Charleston, West Virginia. B 


I AM not renewing my subscription. If I 
want a Republican journal I shall take 
one, but do not intend to support a supposed- 
ly nonpartisan magazine which came out as 
yours did in this campaign. Your defense of 
Mrs. Willebrandt was inexcusable. A more 
sordid, unethical, unprincipled person in pub- 
lic office would be impossible to find. 
McG. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ILL subscriber M. E. E. (November 

issue), who cancels her subscription, 
saying you insult other subscribers by calling 
Mrs. Willebrandt “a good campaigner,” etc., 
etc., show one instance where Mrs. Wille- 
brandt has uttered one phrase in reference to 
religion in her speeches?—and if she can 
not, she not only owes you a retraction, but a 
published one, to a very fine, high-minded 
woman who is always for women and what 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


HAT with election echoes still 

ringing and early autumn 
weather still lingering, our Christmas 
greetings seem a little forced. ##* Yet 
though local color is poor, our wishes 
are sincere for your holiday happiness. 
*%* It’s really a good thing Christmas 
is coming along—everything seems so 
flat after election, with no more 
speeches to hear, no more guesses to 
make as to who is going to vote for 
whom, and for which reason #* and 
usually guessing w rong. eee Another 
kind of guessing we’ve done lately is 
just about as sure to be wrong. *#** 
We put something in the magazine, as 
conscience dictates, and brace ourselves 
bravely for protest. *#%* But no one 
cheeps about it, and the clamor comes 
over something that hadn’t drawn on 
our courage at all, #%%* Such is life on 
a magazine. *#%** In spite of all which, 
we are simply yearning to try the 
Journal’s luck on the air. *#%** The 
more we hear of all these other maga- 
zines’ hours and half hours, the more 
we want a turn. *#&* Is there any 
kind benefactor in the audience who 
would care to pay some broadcasting 
company to give us a piece of time? 
eee We promise to work up a most 
interesting feature. #*#* If only we 
could do a movie too! #** We do 
want to show Party Pillars cooling 
their heels and giving out music, as 
our Washington correspondent does this 
month, without interference from our 
editorial blue pencil. *#* We 
shouldn’t like to suggest that this 
floweriness is due to the influence 
of Sylvia. *#** But that would 
be one way of dragging in the fact 
that there is a Sylvia, a few weeks 
old. #%#% And of course she is not 
merely a personal item. #%* She is an- 
other bit of evidence in the marriage- 
and-career study. *%%* You will ob- 
serve that this young person combines 
perfectly well with the news about 
what’s going on in the capital. #+* 
We have lived (but barely) through 
a terrible evening in which we had to 
“say a few words”—and what words 
they were! If we ever get an- 
other chance at existence, we _ shall 
take a course in Poise and Public 
Speaking in our cradle. #%** It really 
wasn’t taught when we had a cradle, 
if we ever did. And no amount 
of deep breathing or correspondence 
lessons would do anything for us now. 
6A reader, politics unknown (here 
we are at it again) sends us a story of 
a man who was arrested right after 
election. *#%* He had been throwing 
stones at cars as they passed. ##* but 
only at those driven by women. ##* It 
appeared that he had been for Smith, 
and held the women responsible for the 
defeat of his favorite. ##* It proved 
rather an expensive sport, even though 
the sheriff shared the sportsman’s feel- 
ings. #4" Once upon a time (and 
now we’re back on speeches, only be- 
cause the word has a horrid fascina- 
tion), Joseph Chamberlain was the 
guest of honor at 2 church banquet. 
The pastor presided and when coffee 
was being served he leaned over and 
touched Mr. Chamberlain, saying: 
“Shall we let the people enjoy them- 
selves a little longer, or had we bet- 
ter have your speech now?” #4 And 
now, get your Christmas gifts early 
(see third cover) and so make us all 
happy. 








the home may mean. Will M. E. E. show 
herself as just as she is critical? It would 
be interesting to know what class of litera- 
ture she is reading, since the election, or if 
she has been busy canceling the best reading. 
Oakland, California. R. E.. L. 


HAVE been much interested in the two 

articles, for and against prohibition, pub- 
lished in recent numbers of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL; especially the splendid one con- 
tributed by Zona Gale. 

There is one answer that I have never 
heard given to the frequent question, “Why 
do men who are usually conscientious kecpers 
of the law, unhesitatingly break the one 
which forbids the use of liquor?” That an- 
swer is “habit.” How much of our morality 
has for its foundation heredity, or ancestral 
habits? For many generations high-minded 
men and women have observed the laws 
which forbid murder, robbery and other such 
ancient crimes, but it had not come to those 
same generations to look upon the drinking 
of liquor as one of them. Changing condi- 
tions in our country made it seem ad- 
visable to the majority of our citizens that 
the 18th Amendment be added to those other 
laws to which people have adjusted them- 
selves. Is it to be expected that a habit 
which has been forming for hundreds of 
years, could be completely revolutionized in 
a decade? 

I once heard a woman say, “I wouldn’t 
think of sewing on Sunday, because from my 
earliest childhood I have been taught that 
it is wrong. But I always knit on Sunday, 
because I have only recently learned to 
knit.” Why call prohibition a failure, and 
argue for an amendment to the amendment, 
simply because a miracle has not been 
wrought? Give it a little time. If the in- 
telligent, thinking, law-abiding people of this 
generation would be unselfish enough to deny 
themselves, it is possible that the next genera- 
tion would not bring on this glorious coun- 
try of ours the stigma of law lightly and 
laughingly trampled in the dust. 

What 100 per cent American would really 
want this country whose flag he reveres, to 
be so weak as to repeal or even modify a law, 
made in all good faith, simply to prevent 
the breaking of it? 

Hagerstown, Maryland. E. H. A. 


‘ 


joice my heart. I would refer the “in- 
sulted” M. E. E. (November issue) to Mrs. 


Ae splendid letters on prohibition re- 


Catt’s article, “Liquor and Law” (Oc- 
tober issue). I admire Mrs. Willebrandt 
very much and she ‘has never belittled any- 
one’s religion. She states her facts clearly 
and concisely. Sometimes the shoe pinches 
the wets and smoke screens are then brought 
into prominence. She is not — her 
work, but educating the “M. E. E.’s” along 
needed lines evidently. E A. B. 


b gover October number contained a 
highly laudatory article on Mabel Wille- 
brandt and her job. I was anxious to see 
the November number and how you felt 
about her conduct with the Ohio Methodist 
conference. No editorial comment whatever. 
There is no other assumption than that you 
heartily approve of the bigotry that elected 
Herbert Hoover, and Mabel Willebrandt’s 
fine display of it. 
Fairhope, Ala. P. E. 


We have reminded Miss Hackett— 
and ourselves. 


PLEASE point out to Catherine I. Hackett 
that unless Lady Astor was named be- 
fore she was born, she was not “née Nancy 
Langhorne.” It is enough to have cheap 
papers and obituary notices make slips of 
that sort. The Journal should be a model in 
English (and French) as it is in so many 
other things. M. A. W. 
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